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profile rock 


AMPING 

motorists 
traveling 
across central 
Pennsylvania 
on U.S. high- 
way 11 should turn south near 
Bloomsburg and proceed to- 
ward Catawissa on state high- 
way 42. As they glide around 
a bend in the hills, they will 
suddenly be confronted with a 
giant profile of an Indian face. 
The sculptured Indian looms 
from a rock ledge and stares 
across the wide, winging Sus- 
quehanna River. Although the 
profile appears to be a natural 
formation, it was chipped and 
filed by dynamite blasts when 
the cut for the highway was 
made through the rock cliff. 

Just as quickly as the huge 
Indian head looms into view, it 
disappears as the motorist trav- 
els abreast of the formation. 
Two rocks, located several feet 
apart, form the face. Viewed 
directly, the separate rocks ap- 
pear as ordinary stone out- 
croppings. 

The profile has remained for 
years, and local residents term 
it a natural. Through their ef- 
forts, its exact location is now 
clearly marked on some illus- 
trated Pennsylvania highway 
maps. — Don Shiner. af 

















CAMPFIRE EMBERS 


Interpolated by Willard V. Anderson 


HERE’S something nice about Michi- 

ganders that’s hard to put your 
finger on, but I know you'll know 
what I mean if you yourself know 
someone from the two-peninsula state. 
There’s my wife, for example — she’s 
from Kalamazoo. There are her 
friends from there, and the Jarsma 
family of Ann Arbor. And others. 

And now there’s still another — 
Harry D. Mills, a 69-year-youngster 
who with his wife made a 15-month, 
25,000-mile trek around the nation in 
a station wagon and a tent, and wrote 
about it and sold me the story, which 
you'll see in a future issue. I’ve never 
met Harry personally, but he too is 
from Ann Arbor — 1400 Granger Ave- 
nue, to be exact—and it turns out 
he’s one of those rare persons who 
knows exactly the right thing to say 
at exactly the right time. 

For instance, Harry won’t know 
until you do that this issue features 
Tennessee as a camping state. Yet look 








what he sent me just as this issue is 
going to press: 

*‘Have you ever heard of a ramp?’ 
you are asked. ‘Sure, it’s an incline be- 
tween floor levels,’ is your reply. But 
if you are down in the mountains of 
East Tennessee you are told that the 
ramp is a kind of wild onion that grows 
profusely on the mountainsides, the 
leaves resembling somewhat the lily- 
of-the-valley. But here the resem- 
blance stops; for instead of the lovely 
fragrance of the lily, the small bulbs 
of the ramp have a very pungent odor, 
and when eaten cause the one who has 
eaten them to be shunned for three 
days by all folks who haven’t also par- 
taken of the odoriferous delicacy. 

“But a ‘Ramp Festival’ — what’s the 
big idea? Well, you are told, it’s quite 
an occasion down here around Cosby 
(which has the dubious distinction of 
being cailed the ‘moonshine capital of 
Tennessee’). It started about eight 

Continued on page 30 





Washington State Dept. of Commerce & Economic Development. 


These campers are having breakfast at Kalaloch campground, and the coffee is hot. The 
site they chose is on the 50-mile ocean strip of Olympic National Park in Washington. 
Kalaloch has a total of 105 campsites, and all facilities except showers and laundry. Camp- 
ers can enjoy the coastline of the Olympic Peninsula, one of the most primitive remaining 
in the continental United States. Seals are often seen on offshore rocks, and wild animals 
are in the forests. Sea birds nest on the islands and migrating birds make rest stops. 
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Information, Please! 


tf you would Iike specific information on camping 
facilities in any of the 50 states, or in Canada, 
write directly to the address in this list: 


Alabama: Department of Conservation, Montgomery 


Alaska: Division of Tourism & Economic Develop- 
ment, Room 310, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau. 

Arizona: Arizona Development Board, Phoenix. 

—o Resources & Development Commission, 

Little Rock. 

California: Department of Natural Resources, Divi- 
sion of Beaches & Parks, P.O. Box 2390, 
Sacramento 14. 

Colorado: Department of Public Relations, State 
Capitol, Denver 2. 

Connecticut: State Park & Forest Commission, 
Hartford. 

Delaware: State Park Commission, Dover. 

District of Columbia: National Capital Parks, 
Washington 25. 

Florida: Florida Park Service, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Department of State Parks, State Capitol, 
Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii: Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 
Avenue, Honolulu. 

we Department of Public Works, State Capitol, 

eae Department of Conservation, Division of 

ks & Memorials, Springfield. 





YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION DIRECT BY MAIL, $2. Outside the Americas, $2.25. 
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Better CAMPING assumes no responsibility for the safe return of unsolicited material 

Acceptable black-and-white glossy phctographs of camping and allied subjects will 

be held in the magazine’s files and paid for upon publication Printed in U.S.A 
Application for entry as second-class matter is pending. 
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indiana: Department of Conservation, Division of Ohio: Division of Conservation & Natural Resources, 
State Parks. Indianapolis 9. State Office Building, Columbus. 
fowa: State Conservation Commission, East 7th and Oklahoma: Planning & Resources Board, State 
Court Avenue, Des Moines 19. Capitol, Oklahoma City 
Kansas: Forestry, Fish & Game Commission, Pratt. Oregon: Travel Information Division, State Highway 
Kentucky: Department of Public Relations, Capitol Department, Salem. 
nnex, Frankfort. Pennsylvania: State Department of Forests & 
Louisiana: State Parks & Recreation Commission, Waters, Harrisburg 
Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge. Rhode Island: State Development Council, Roger 
Maine: Department of Economic Development, State Williams Building, Hayes Street, Providence 8. 
House, Augusta. South Carolina: Division of State Parks, Commis- 
Maryland: Department of Information, State Office sion of Forestry, Columbia 
Building, Annapolis. South Dakota: Department of Game, Fish & Parks, 
Massachusetts: Department of Commerce, 150 Pierre 
Causeway Street, Boston 14. Tennessee: Division of State Parks, 203 Cordell 
Michigan: Mic higan Tourist Council. Stevens T. Hull Building, Nashville 3. 
Mason Building. Lansing 26 Texas: State Parks Board, 106 East 13th Street, 











Minnesota: State Parks Division, Conservation De- Austin 
partment, State Office Building, St. Paul. Utah: Tourist & Publicity Council, State Capitol, 

Mississippi: Mississippi State Parks. P. O. Box 649, Salt Lake City 
Jackson. Vermont: Department of Forests & Parks, Mont- 

Missouri: State Park Board, Jefferson City pelier 

Montana: State Highway Commission, Helena Virginia: Division of Parks, Conservation Commis- 

Nebraska: State Game, Forestation & Parks Com- sion, Richmond 19 
mission, Lincoln. Virgin Islands: Virgin Islands National Park, P. O. 

Nevada: Department of Economic Development, Box 1589, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. 
Carson City Washington: Tourist Promotion Division, Depart- 

New Hampshire: State Planning & Development ment of Commerce & Economic Development, 
Commission, Concord. General Administration Building, Olympia. 

New Jersey: Department of Conservation & Eco- West Virginia: Division of State Parks, Conserva- 
nomic Development, 520 East State Street, tion Commission State Office Building, Charles- 
Trenton 25 ton 5 

New Mexico: State Tourist Bureau, P. O. Box 1716, Wisconsin: Conservation Department, P. O. Box 
Santa Fe. 450, Madison 1 

New York: State Conservation Department, Albany. —e Travel Commission, State Capitol, Chey- 

North Carolina: State Department of Conservation enr 
& Development. Raleigh. Canada: Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ot- 

North Dakota: State Historical Society, Bismarck tawa. Ontario 


This list is constantly revised as changes are received. Always consult the latest issue. 


The following publications are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U, 8. Government Printing Office, Washington 25 D at the prices indicated: 
Camping Facilities in Areas Administered by the National Park Service, 15 cents: Reclamation’s Recreational Opportunities, 15 cents; ‘National Forest Vacations, 


30 cents. 











This review of camping equipment 
is published as a service to our 


’ : readers, and manufacturers are in- 
vited to submit photos, specifica- 

4 tions and prices for possible inclu- 

Be x sion in this department. Readers 


must bear in mind that prices and 
specifications are subject to change, 
and this magazine assumes no re- 
sponsibility for such changes or for 
errors that might occur in the prep- 
aration of the review. Every pre- | 
caution is taken, however, to 
prevent such errors. 

















“LITTLE CHIEF” stove is only 614” tall, 
weighs one pound. It comes complete with 
three cakes of fuel and snuffer which also 
doubles as a handle to move hot stove when 
desirable, Fuel can also be used as emer- 
gency roadside flare or can be cut into 





ROMER COACHES, built by Honorbuilt Trailer Manufacturing Co., 756 Hansen Ave., small pieces and used to start charcoal or 
Lakeview, Calif., are available in 10 models at prices ranging from $815 to $1015. They are a campfire. Stove with fuel, $4.95. Extra i 
designed to fit any 1%4- or 34-ton pickup truck, with a width of 6’-4” and a height of 6’-3”. fuel, five cakes (about five hours’ burning), 
Lengths are 8, 9 or 10 feet; any size can be had as either a three-sleeper or a four-sleeper. $1.25. Made by Curry Manufacturing Co., 

Roof and exterior are of aluminum; interior is of plywood. 1731 Altura Ave., Denver 8, Colo. 





MARINE JUG by the Coleman Co., Wich- 
ita 1, Kan., is a new model especially de- 
signed for boating and beach use. All ma- 
terials are completely resistant to corrosion. 
Upper part of casing is solid brass with 
heavy chrome plating. A tough thermo- 
plastic fortified with rubber is used for the “ECONOMI-TRAVELER” by Surinak Engineering & Manufacturing, Inc., 13100 W. Cleve- 
base. Handles are tubular aluminum. Model land Ave., Waukesha, Wis., can be set up or folded down in five minutes. Consists of a 
illustrated, No. 5571, has “pitcher pour” steel two-wheel trailer, 15” tires, tent with canopy and nylon netting doorway, two bed- 
handle and shoulder spout and is priced at springs 48” wide, two canvas bunk cloths, tailored tarpaulin, and safety chains. Price, 
$9.98. Similar model with bail handle and $465 without mattresses, $510 with two mattresses, f.o.b. plant. Screened window at rear, 
pushbutton faucet, No. 5561, is $10.98. Both $15 extra. Sleeps four adults comfortably, six if necessary. Can double as a utility 
models hold one gallon. trailer, as the removal of four bolts detaches entire sleeping assembly, 
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SENTINEL No. K-1 polyether camp cot mattress is ideal for use in station wagons, trailers 
and boats, since it is resistant to gasoline, ethyl and methyl alcohol, ether, carbon tetra- 
chloride, oils and grease, and is so waterproof it can be hosed down and dried in the sun. 
It was developed by Forest City Products, Inc., 722 Bolivar Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio, and 
sells for $15.40. It weighs 6 pounds, can be rolled to 12”-diameter for backpacking. When 





flat it is 30” wide and 74” long. The young ladies are using two, overlapped. 





SCREENS for your car windows are available from Domac & 
Associates, 1619 S. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. They 
sell for $9.95 a pair, Since they’re custom-made to fit your car, 


contact the firm for directions for ordering. 





FIRST AID KITS by General Scientific 
Equipment Co., 7516 Limekiln Pike, Phila- 
delphia 50, Pa., are available in sizes of 10, 
16, 24 and 36 unit-wrapped items at prices 
of $7.60, $10.70, $15.50 and $21.90. Manufac- 
turer recommends the 16-unit size for the 
average family camper. For full informa- 
tion write for Bulletin 305 and (as with all 
other inquiries, please) mention BETTER 
CampPINc. 


E-Z KAMPER, built by E-Z Kamper, Inc., 
Loyal, Wis., ranges in price from $498 to 
$775 and is also available in two kits to 
build your own at $399 and $499 f.o.b. Loyal. 
Model at right is the 3C-8, $498. It has a 
pearl gray top, choice of four body colors, 
turn signals and stop and tail lights, Boat 
carrier handles are $10 extra. 
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“CAMPANTRY” by Ward Manufacturing, 
Inc., 2530 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio, provides everything for a cookout 
except the food itself. Packed, it weighs 25 
pounds and measures 124” x14”x 21”. A 
two-burner LP gas stove is mounted on 
one side; the other side serves as a cutting 
board. Inside are five storage compartments. 
In one is a plastic tray with all the imple- 
ments shown. In another are six plates 
and cups. Four pint-size plastic food savers 
fill the third. The fourth can hold an 18- 
piece aluminum cooking kit, not furnished 
but available as an extra. The fifth com- 
partment is for wrapping and cooking ma- 
terials. Suggested price is $39.95. 


“TRAILCAR” utility trailer (below), de- 
signed to carry up to 1200 pounds, is manu- 
factured by Dunbar-Kapple, Inc., Batavia, 
Ill. Box is 44” wide, 56” long and 10” deep; 
it is all steel, welded, with hinged tailgate 
for easy loading and unloading. Price, 
$160 f.0.b. Batavia, Write for further details. 




















Tennessee 


By Max HunN 


OLORFUL Tennessee, stretching 

from the picturesque Great Smoky 
Mountains on the east to the Father of 
Waters on the west, enjoys an enviable 
reputation as one of the great vacation 
states of the South. Those who want 
to live under canvas aren’t overlooked 


Tenting in 


This family has found a shaded site at Tennessee’s Cumberland Mountain State Park. 
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BETTER CAMPING — Russ Richardson 


in Tennessee’s recreational facilities, 
for this state is among the nation’s 
foremost in providing tent camping 
areas. 

The Volunteer State has a series of 
natural and manmade blessings which 
add up to topflight recreational and 


camping facilities. The southern part 
of the Appalachian Mountains pro- 
vides natural beauty and rugged ter- 
rain, while the TVA lakes and the 
fine series of state parks constitute 
manmade blessings for tent campers. 

Much of the mountainous area of 
Tennessee’s eastern border is occu- 
pied by the Great Smoky Mountains 
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t National Park and by the Cherokee all over the eastern U.S. Just west of 
; National Forest. Both are ideal for the valley you encounter the Cumber- 
; camping; the facilities vary only in land Plateau, a rugged, wild section 
; their degree of completeness. approximately 50 miles wide which is 
, The Tennessee Valley is at the foot popular as a resort and hunting area. 
of the Appalachians and you'll find It is here that the state maintains sev- 
the many beautiful lakes, created eral large hunting reserves. After 

, mainly by the TVA system, a magnet you leave the plateau, you'll find the 
: for fishermen and water lovers from _ terrain sloping to the fertile Nashville 
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basin, through the rolling hills of mid- 
dle Tennessee and down to the broad 
valley of the Mississippi. 

Tennessee’s camping facilities are 
strategically located throughout the 
state, with the heaviest concentration 
— as a result of the national park and 
forest — in the eastern third. But no- 
where in the state will you be more 





Tennessee Conservation Dept. 








than a few hours’ drive from a modern 
campsite. 

Fifteen of the state parks are 
equipped for tent campers. The facil- 
ities include tables, fireplaces for 
cooking, parking adjacent to the 
campsites, safe drinking water, central 
restrooms with running water and 
electricity, showers and laundry tubs. 
A few parks have outdoor pit-type 
restrooms, and some provide firewood. 

Rates for using the state parks are 
moderate. It will cost you $1 per day 
for four persons or less; 25 cents daily 
for each additional member of your 
party. Prices are even lower on a 
weekly basis: $5 for a party of four or 
less, with an additional charge of 
$1.25 per week for each extra person. 
In these inflationary times, the fees 
are modest, indeed. 

You'll encounter a few special fees, 
too, which are modest, and which any- 
one will willingly pay to help support 
the recreational system. For example, 
you'll find swimming charges are 50 
cents for adults and 25 cents for chil- 
dren. Boats are available in many of 
the parks; the fees range from 50 cents 
to $1 per hour, depending upon the 
type (rowboat, canoe or dream boat). 
You can use your own boat and motor 
at such parks as Paris Landing, Har- 
rison Bay, Booker T. Washington (no 
camping facilities), Warriors’ Path, 
Norris Dam, and Reelfoot Lake. Pri- 
vate boats are prohibited in the other 
state parks. 

There’s a fishing fee of 50 cents per 
day in all state parks except those 
situated on TVA waters, where an- 
gling is free. Naturally, you’ll have to 
have a Tennessee state fishing license. 
A three-day license for out-of-state 
residents costs $1.50. 

If you’d like a change from open- 
air cooking and under-canvas sleep- 
ing, you can make use of the inns and 


restaurants which are available in 
three of the parks— Montgomery Bell, 
Paris Landing and Cove Lake. Cove 
Lake, incidentally, is one of the few 
parks without tent camping facilities. 
Rental cabins are available at Chicka- 
saw, Montgomery Bell, Cove Lake, 
Cumberland Mountain, Natchez Trace, 
and Paris Landing. They are open the 
year around. 

In the northern (Tennessee) por- 
tion of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, you'll find campsites at 
Cades Cove, Chimneys and Cosby. 
Cades Cove is nine miles southwest of 
Townsend, reached by Tennessee 
route 73, and its facilities include 
tables, fireplaces, campsite parking, 
safe drinking water, firewood and cen- 
tral restrooms with running water. 
There’s no camping charge, and usu- 
ally no time limit. There’s a refresh- 
ment stand in the area. In Townsend 
you'll find grocery and general stores, 
ice and gasoline. At Maryville, 28 
miles away, you'll find any other 
stores you might need. 

Cades Cove is an open fertile valley 
surrounded by a wild wooded area. 
The National Park System has re- 
stored a number of pioneer structures 
here, and you'll get a glimpse of a 
way of life that has all but disappeared 
from the Smokies. Time will not hang 
heavily on your hands for you can al- 
ways go hiking, fishing or riding. 

Chimneys campground in the na- 
tional park is located on U. S. 441, 
seven miles south of Gatlinburg, the 
main Tennessee entrance to the park. 
Facilities duplicate those of Cades 
Cove and your main supply base will 
be Gatlinburg. This campground is in 
the heart of the Smokies and features 
scenic drives and hiking as the main 
attractions. You can fish to your 
heart’s content, enjoy naturalists’ lec- 
tures by the park staff, and at night 





Max Hunn. 


Campers at Cedars of Lebanon and Montgomery Bell parks are within easy driving 
distance of Nashville’s reconstructed Fort Nashborough. The Hermitage is also nearby. 
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gather with fellow tenters around 
blazing campfires. 

Cosby is the third major campsite 
in the national park, located six miles 
south of the town of Cosby, off Ten- 
nessee 32. Facilities are the same as at 
the other two campsites. Cosby is your 
main base of supplies for such as gro- 
ceries, ice and gasoline. If you need 
hardware, dry ice, or an automatic 
laundry, then you'll have to drive to 
Newport, 19 miles away. 

Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park also has several temporary, un- 
improved campgrounds. These are lo- 
cated at Abrams Creek, seven miles 
northeast of Chilhowee off U. S. route 
129; Elkmont, near the town of Elk- 
mont off Tennessee 73; Greenbrier, 
south of Emert’s Cove, also off Ten- 
nessee 73; and Tremont, off Cades 
Cove road which is reached via Ten- 
nessee 73. 


glee find a gold mine of campsites 
in the Cherokee National Forest. 
There are 13 campgrounds equipped 
with tables, fireplaces, campsite park- 
ing, firewood and outdoor pit-type 
restrooms. And the grounds are cool 
— just as in the Great Smoky National 
Park — for the elevations range from 
850 to 2100 feet above sea level. 
There’s no camping charge. 

Cherokee’s list includes Backbone 
Rock recreation area. It is five miles 
south of Damascus, Virginia, and is 
reached via Tennessee 133. Damascus 
is the nearest supply base. Near this 
campground is Backbone Rock, an 
unusual geological formation. In ad- 
dition to exploring the rock, you can 
also hike and swim here. 

Big Oak Cove, on the Tellico River, 
is located 20 miles east of Tellico, 
off Tennessee 68. Tellico Plains is the 
main supply base for campers. You'll 
find the Tellico River interesting for 
fishing and wading, and you can hike 
and hunt in the nearby woodlands. 

Chilhowee is another wooded camp- 
site, six miles southeast of Benton, off 
U.S. 411. Benton and Cleveland, 21 
miles away, are the main supply cen- 
ters. The main attraction here is the 
panoramic view from the overlook 
atop Bean Mountain. Bass and bream 
fishing is excellent. You can go hik- 
ing and there’s a swimming beach. 

Davis Branch, 19 miles east of Tel- 
lico Plains, off Tennessee 68, is another 
beautiful, wooded camping area. Your 
supply base is Tellico Plains, and the 
Tellico River is the chief attraction. 

Double Camp, 22 miles southeast of 
Vonore off Tennessee 68, is primarily 
a hunter’s and fisherman’s camp. In 
addition, there’s swimming. The two 
supply bases are rather distant — 


Continued on page 26 














Ranger R. A. Gholson has bad news for Laurence R. Milne and his family, of San Diego. 
Paso Picacho Campground at Cuyamaca Rancho State Park is all filled up this weekend. 


What can a camper do when there s 
no place to pitch a tent? 


By PaLMER CHASE 


PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR 


NE peril the American Indian 

never faced was a shortage of 
campsites. Not so his modern paleface 
brother. Each year the problem be- 
comes more acute as the civilized 
hordes in shorts and slacks cram into 
their family chariots and seek to 
emulate the nature-loving red man of 
yesteryear. 

Alas, too often whole tribes of pale- 
faces wind up frustrated in the setting 
sun. They have no place to pitch their 
tent or spread their sleeping bags. All 
legitimate camping areas are filled, 
even to overcrowding in many in- 
stances. The question arises: What 
now, little white chief? 


Let’s look at this problem more 
closely before trying to consider pos- 
sible solutions for the white chief in 
his predicament. 

In our modern way of life, camping 
has become for the most part a matter 
of local, state and federal control. A 
generation ago automobiles were not 
so thick and highways into the na- 
tion’s beauteous forests and mountains 
were less plentiful. Families with a 
yen for camping could travel almost 
anywhere (by dirt road, of course) 
into the wilds and set up camp for as 
long as they pleased and almost 
wherever they pleased on public 
lands without asking anyone. 
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But as the automobile multiplied 
and sleek highways stretched farther 
and deeper into the heartlands, camp- 
ers became more numerous. A con- 
temptible breed of litterbugs, nature- 
defacing vandals and careless cigaret 
tossers joined the ranks. Scarred and 
dead trees and shrubs, dirty camp- 
grounds and forest fires became the 
despicable monuments left by these 
critters. The result was only natural: 
tight control over the cream of na- 
ture’s beauties in our fair land so that 
they would be preserved. This has 
cost countless millions of dollars to 
local, state and federal agencies. 

Continued on page 29 
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By Dan L. THrapp 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ALKING COYOTE might have 
had today’s camper in mind when 
he embarked upon his great project, 
but it is doubtful, because in his day a 
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camper meant just one thing to an 
Indian — trouble. This Pend d’Oreille 
Indian had plenty of experience with 
white campers, all of it sour. For the 
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white campers of his day were only 
buffalo butchers. 

Like other Indians, Walking Coyote 
depended upon the buffalo for food, 
clothing and shelter, and he had noth- 
ing but contempt for a “hunter” who 
could see in a 2000-pound bison only 
a $1 hide. But the gunners came too 
thick and fast for the red man, and 
anyone could see by the 1880’s that the 
day of the buffalo was about gone. 
Hide hunters then were working on 
the last of the great herds, which they 
found in the Northwest. 

Walking Coyote did something about 
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it. This remarkable Indian, one of the 
very first conservationists, captured 
four wild calves whose mothers per- 
haps had been shot down in the mad 
rush for pelts, and took them to the 
Flathead Valley in western Montana. 
He defended them from the whites. 
His little herd grew and multiplied — 
and that brings us to my point, why I 
think this might be of interest to mod- 
ern campers who travel the West not 
to shoot down its wildlife, but to enjoy 
what remains of it. 

Most summertime travelers aim to- 
ward the national parks: Yellowstone, 
Glacier, Grand Canyon, or some other. 
They marvel at the geysers and water- 
falls and great gorges, but for a real 
thrill they find nothing to equal the 
march of a herd of wild elk through 
their campsite at dawn; the moose 
dropping his huge antlered head three 
feet deep into the ice-cold river to 
“graze” on submerged plants; the 
bears that raid one’s food supply by 
day or night; and — the buffalo. 

Buffalo, in a more or less wild state, 





* under the shade of river-t 


the buffalo roam 


can be seen by anyone with the deter- 
mination and patience it takes to lo- 
cate them in or near many of the parks 
and campsites in the West. In many 
ways they make the best of all objec- 
tives for grownups and children, cam- 
era bugs and wildlife students. 

Looking at one of these great ani- 
mals, one might be pardoned for ques- 
tioning exactly what the Creator had 
in mind. The bison’s head is heavy, 
his shoulders immense, but his hind- 
quarters are almost fragile in com- 
parison. His horns are hooked and 
sharp, and a buffalo has been known 
to carry a horse and rider on them 
for many yards, but they are not 
overly long (as compared with a long- 
horn steer, for example, or several 
species of extinct bisons). His eye- 
sight is so poor that he must be un- 
certain much of the time exactly what 
he sees. His forequarters are matted 
with long woolly hair, but this mane 
abruptly leaves off and most of his 
body and hindquarters are as sleek as 
a horse’s. 
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ottom trees at the Wildlife Refuge. 


Cortez, the first white man to see the 
buffalo, so far as we know, described 
the specimen in Montezuma’s menag- 
erie as “a wonderful composition of 
divers Animals. It has crooked 
Shoulders, with a Hunch on its Back 
like a Camel .. . and its Neck covered 
with Hair like a Lion. It is cloven 
footed, its Head armed like that of a 
Bull, which it resembles in Fierce- 
ness.” 

Yet there is something indestructi- 
bly wild and thrilling about this odd 
beast, and there is no animal except 
perhaps the beaver so entwined with 
the history of our country; none so 
symbolic of the frontier. There also is 
none so photogenic, or available. If 
you know where to look. 

Scattered here and there through 
the West are sizable herds of this 
mighty beast. If wildlife study is your 
joy, photography your hobby, history 
your forte, or imagination your spe- 
cial pride, you might, on any of these 
pretexts (or a better one), plan your 
next trip to include a stop at one of 
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these places. Of course, there are 
bison in many zoos. Even Honolulu 
has a pair, and a fairly recent census 
shows only nine of 50 states without 
at least one buffalo on exhibition. But 
there is quite a difference between 
photographing a buffalo in a zoo and 
shooting him (with a camera, of 
course) on the open range while he is 
acting as a buffalo should. 


AS Walking Coyote was jealously 
guarding his tiny herd in Mon- 
tana, old Charlie Goodnight had saved 
a few from the southern herd and 
gave these animals safe range in the 
wild Paleo Duro Canyon of the Texas 
Panhandle. Then, in 1902, Charles J. 
Jones, better known as Buffalo Jones, 
was made warden of Yellowstone in a 
wan hope to protect the score or few- 
er of wild buffalo still roaming that 
country. He saved them, and under 
his wise guidance they increased to 
more substantial numbers. Then, im- 
bued with the notion of doing still 
more for this magnificent creature, 
he searched everywhere, even Arctic 
Canada, for calves, captured some and 
took them to Arizona. 

Buffalo Jones had the idea of cross- 
ing bison with cattle, but failed after 
some experimentation which was 
fruitless, or nearly so, through work- 
ings of laws of nature then imperfectly 
understood. Nevertheless, Jones did 
valuable work for the buffalo, and 
hence for us. 

Early in this century President 
Theodore Roosevelt — who as a con- 
servationist had much in common with 
Walking Coyote, Buffalo Jones and 
Charlie Goodnight — established the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
in Oklahoma, and stocked it with 15 
animals from the Bronx Zoo. 
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Antelope at Montana’s National Bison Range are another subject for the camper’s camera. 


At low ebb there probably were 
fewer than 600 bison left of the 60 
million or more estimated once to 
have ranged America almost from 
coast to coast, and from the Great 
Slave Lake of Canada well down into 
Mexico. But the conservationists have 
done their work well. Today the total 
is perhaps close to 30,000, all but 6000 
or 8000 of them in Canada. 

But where do you see them? How 
do you photograph them? For camera 
fans, here are a few hints. Being a 
prairie animal, the bison usually is 
considerate enough to be out in the 
strong sunlight, while deer, moose and 
elk, by contrast, give the photographer 
much trouble on the lighting score. 
Remember that the buffalo looks a 
great deal larger than he will appear 
on film, so pictures should be taken 
either with a telephoto lens, if you 
have one, or from as close a range as 
you safely can. Mark well that word 
“safely”! The buffalo appears fairly 
stupid, which he is, and placid, which 
he decidedly is not. About the only 
thing longtime buffalo handlers agree 
on is that these are among the most 
unpredictable of all wild animals. 

Their poor eyesight contributes to 
that, no doubt. But their tempers, 
whatever the reason, are short and 
explosive. You might walk up close 
enough to an unfenced bull to take a 
classy picture, but it isn’t any good 
unless you, personally, can get home 
with it. 

If the bull suddenly becomes aware 
of you, what can you do? He can out- 
run you, outtwist you, and you have 
nowhere to hide because, remember, 
he is a prairie animal. Buffalo have 
killed more men, white and red, than 
even the fearsome grizzly. So stay a 
safe distance from these dangerous 
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animals; better yet, remain in or close 
to your car. And don’t let him tangle 
with that, either! 

Buffalo are photogenic animals. 
Always take your pictures from as low 
an angle as possible. Get plenty of 
sky behind the beasts, unless you are 
making a grab shot or have a special 
effect in mind. Because of their curi- 
ous outline, buffalo lend themselves to 
silhouette pictures, or back lighting. 
Don’t whistle at them, or otherwise try 
to get them to look at you. If they 
hear, they’ll just drift off, and all you 
will get is a picture of vanishing 
humps. 

Southern buffalo, those of the Texas 
and Arizona ranges, usually are paler 
than their northern cousins, so you 
will need less light for a good picture. 
In either case they blend well with 
their chosen backgrounds, a further 
reason for lots of sky behind them. 
Avoid, if you can, photographing them 
with a pine forest as a backdrop, as 
seems almost inevitable at Custer 
State Park in South Dakota where 
there is one of the largest herds in 
the United States. Originally, it is 
true, the buffalo ranged up into the 
mountains, but most people think of 
them as plains animals and believe 
that grass and sky should be their 
natural backdrop. 

If you take movies, don’t waste too 
much film on a grazing herd; it will 
look too much like a herd of cattle 
when you show it in your living room 
later. Watch instead for a wallowing 
bull, throwing his stumpy legs in the 
air and rocking upside down in a flow- 
ing cloud of dust. It will make a more 
interesting and humorous picture. 
Two bulls fighting — which they do 
all the time, probably for amusement 
rather than from rage—make good 
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The time might be 1859 instead of the year 1959. 

















targets for a motion picture camera, 
if sun and space and time are right. 
A nursing calf or hostile cow is worth 
footage. After one panoramic shot of 
the herd, look for some individual en- 
gaged in an interesting activity, and 
concentrate on him. 


HERE do you find buffalo for these 
W pictures? Charlie Goodnight’s 
herd was split up and absorbed in 
others, but you can still see and use 
the herds saved by the pioneer con- 
servationists Walking Coyote, Buffalo 
Jones, President Roosevelt and others. 
One of the best of all collections for 
your purpose is that begun by the 
Pend d’Oreille Indian, now incorpor- 
ated in the National Bison Range herd 
at Moiese, Montana. This is in the 
Flathead Valley and directly on your 
course when traveling between Yel- 
lowstone and Glacier. It is at the 
junction of U.S. highways 93 and 
10A, near Ravalli, not far northwest 
of Missoula. 

This immense range of some 18,540 
acres offers a jackpot to nature stu- 
dent or camera fan — not only bison, 
but also antelope, elk, bighorns and 
deer in more or less pristine condi- 
tions, along with a couple of Texas 
longhorn steers and any amount of 
small game and birds. Also, there are 
picnic accommodations for about 100 
and, some miles to the south, the usual 
camping facilities in the beautiful Lolo 
National Forest. 

Star attraction at the National Bison 
Range is the famous white buffalo Big 
Medicine, kept, along with a dozen of 
his less sensational relatives, in a 12- 
acre enclosure so that they may usual- 
ly be photographed, even if not always 
close up. Big Medicine is one of the 
rarest of buffalo, an albino. His strain 
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Longhorn steers graze at the Bison Range. The white buffalo Big Medicine is also here. 


continues in the herd, which custom- 
arily numbers something under 400 
head. Tourists are not permitted out 
in the far reaches of the range without 
a guide, but this measure is for their 
own safety. For picture purposes the 
small group does as well. 

You may have more luck than I 
have ever had with the Yellowstone 
bison, a big and valuable herd varying 
in size over the years from 850 to 
1500 head. In the half dozen times I 
have visited and camped at that won- 
derful park, I have seen only a single 
old bull, although I’ve often missed 
the main herd by just a few hours 
or days. Park rangers sympathetical- 
ly shake their heads at this tale of woe. 
“Buffalo,” they opine, “are where you 
find them. They might be here to- 
day and 20 miles away tomorrow. You 
never know.” Big help! 

The only real wild herd left in the 
United States, and the only large one, 
is that descended from Buffalo Jones’s 
captives, now roaming Houserock 
Valley in Arizona, north of the Grand 
Canyon. What a thrill it is to zoom 
down U.S. highway 89 and abruptly 
come upon a warning sign: “Watch 
out for Buffalo”! This band averages 
about 200 animals, limited to that 
number by poor range and water, 
though recently it has been augmented 
by remnants of the Fort Huachuca 
herd from southern Arizona. The lat- 
ter was crowded out a few years ago 
by a sprawling Army electronics in- 
stallation, and those animals not 
moved were slaughtered. The House- 
rock Valley herd is not always visi- 
ble to the motorist, but the gamble is 
a choice one and well worth the short 
side trip from some Kaibab Forest 
public campground if you happen to 
be in the vicinity visiting the glo- 
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rious North Rim of the Grand Canyon. 

One of the most exciting tourist and 
camping areas in the United States is 
far from the Rocky Mountains, at the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
near Lawton, Oklahoma. It is the same 
refuge set aside by President Roose- 
velt and stocked with a few buffalo 
from the Bronx Zoo, bison that have 
by now increased to something like 
1000 head. Equally popular with visi- 
tors, however, is the world’s largest 
herd of Texas longhorns, several hun- 
dred strong, descended from a strain 
selected by oldtime cowmen and 
brought to the refuge as a last chance 
to save for posterity the breed that the 
American cattle industry was weaned 
on. 

Elk, white-tailed and mule deer, 
wild turkeys, and a varied assortment 
of plains wildlife also roam this al- 
most 60,000-acre reserve. There are 
camping and picnic grounds at Boul- 
der Camp and Treasure Lake within 
its boundaries, and no site in the en- 
tire nation, not even Yellowstone, 
would more abundantly reward those 
who want to see and study typically 
picturesque animals under near-wild 
conditions. All that is lacking are 
the great predators, the wolves, lions 
and huge bears, but perhaps the aver- 
age camper could get along without 
them! 

There are many other places in the 
West where the buffalo roam these 
days, ranging from private ranches to 
Santa Catalina Island off the coast of 
southern California. But I have out- 
lined those where they normally are 
found in the greatest numbers, and 
where there are almost certain re- 
wards for those who would take a 
slight detour or a side trip from their 
chosen vacation course. *« 
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Let’s camp at 


Giant 
City 


By Max HuNnN 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


Left: You can wander through “streets” like this at Giant 
City State Park in Illinois; all around are sandstone walls. 


Below, left: Prehistoric man once lived beneath the undercut 
cliffs at Giant City: smoke-stained roofs remain as evidence. 


Below, right: Both tents and trailers can be accommodated in 
the camping area of this 1523-acre southern Illinois park. 
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IANT City State Park is 

as unusual as its unusual 
name, and a place no camper 
will regret visiting. This 
1523-acre park in the south- 
ern section of Illinois near 
Makanda, 12 miles south of 
Carbondale off U.S. high- 
way 51, is one of the most unusual to 
be found in the nation. It was estab- 
lished as a state park in 1927 and has 
long been noted for its primitive beau- 
ty, but its most fascinating aspect 
stems from its geological location. The 
great attraction is a group of huge 
sandstone blocks arranged by nature 
to resemble city blocks and streets. 
Some have such towering, perpendic- 
ular walls that they seem to be man- 
made, yet they are the handiwork of 
nature. 

Actually this area is an extension of 
the Missouri- Arkansas mountains, the 
only mountain range in the United 
States (outside Alaska) running east 
and west. The park is situated in a 
belt of hills crossing the narrow south- 
ern part of Illinois. But this was not 
always hilly country. According to 
geologists, ages ago it was a lowland 
plain that slowly emerged from the 
sea which then formed the northern 
edge of today’s Gulf of Mexico. As the 
region rose, the streams cut deeper 
and deeper valleys, until now only 
isolated ridges and knobs remain. 
Wherever the rocks are hard and re- 
sistant, they stand as deep walls along 
the valleys; where they are soft, they 
have been worn down to gentle slopes. 
You'll find some of the most striking 
examples of stream erosion in hard 
rock in the park. 

Most people are attracted to the 
massive sandstone formations compos- 


ing the upper part of hills, sometimes 
forming precipitous bluffs. The huge 
blocks forming the Giant City section 
are masses of this sandstone formation 
which became separated from the ad- 
jacent parent ledge. The Makanda 
sandstone at Giant City is joined along 
two general directions, and the blocks 
have settled whenever the softer un- 
derlying shale was undercut by 
streams. Because shale is soft and 
“sreasy” when wet, the joint-blocks 
gradually slid down the shale slopes, 
creating unusual formations. 

You'll find places where the sand- 
stone, exposed to weathering, is 
stained by waterborne minerals in 
varying shades of red, brown and yel- 
low, while unweathered sections show 
white or light buff coloring. 

A bizarre feature of the park, how- 
ever, is manmade. Called the Stone 
Fort, it’s the handiwork of primitive 
man who once inhabited the region. 
This great wall of loose stone partial- 
ly enclosing several acres is located 
atop an 80-foot sandstone cliff. It’s 
one of the best examples of seven such 
“forts” located in southern Illinois. 

For years it was thought the struc- 
tures were forts, but research fails to 
support the belief. Today it is com- 
monly believed that they were buffalo 
traps. Slayinz tnese large, powerful 
animals was a big problem before the 
days of the bow, gun and horses. Ex- 
perts believe ancient man stampeded 
the buffalo into the crude corrals 
and then over the steep cliffs, finding 
it easy to kill the crippled animals for 
food. 

You'll find other evidence of pre- 
historic man’s presence in rock shel- 
ters beneath the undercut cliffs; their 
roofs are smoke-stained from ancient 
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cempfires. These forebears of to- 
day’s travelers certainly didn’t have 
an easy life. Archaeologists have also 
unearthed more evidence of prehis- 
toric man’s presence. 

During the Civil War, the rugged, 
wild area was a haven for deserters 
from both armies, and it was not con- 
sidered safe for regular citizens to 
venture into the region. They didn’t 
unless they were looking for trouble. 

Giant City Park is an outdoor para- 
dise. Due to its location, you'll find 
a mingling of southern and northern 
forest vegetation. In the springtime, 
the woods are tinted with redbud, 
shadbush and flowering-dogwood. 
Throughout the year you’ll encounter 
a variety of trees including beech, tu- 
liptree, redmaple, sweetgum, tupelo, 
wingedelm, redcedar and southern- 
yellow-pine. 

Colorful flowers include trillium, 
bloodroot, springbeauty, yellow and, 
more rarely, white fawnlily, sweet- 
william, dutchmans-breeches, jack- 
in-the-pulpit, ladyslipper, rockbell, 
shootingstar and many other wild 
species. 

A visitor will find spacious picnic 
facilities and a sports field, and can 
wander for hours along the forest 
trails. Public camping is available 
both for tenters and trailerites at no 
charge, although camping permits — 
maximum period one week — must be 
obtained from the park custodian. 

For those who’d like to live in the 
lodge or cabins, reservations should be 
addressed to the Giant City Lodge, 
Makanda, Illinois. Meals are separate 
— European plan. 

Don’t miss Giant City when you’re 
in this part of Illinois. It’s an interest- 
ing campsite, well worth the stop. * 











HE success or failure of any camp- 

ing trip depends, to a large extent, 
on the condition of the weather. The 
cliché which says that everyone talks 
about the weather, but nobody does 
anything about it is certainly true 
enough. The wise camper, however, 
is going to learn something about it 
and he’s going to keep a weather eye 
open from the time he pitches his tent 
until he heads back to civilization. 

Certainly no country in the world is 
kept more accurately informed about 
the current and forthcoming weather 
conditions than the United States. 
Up-to-the-minute forecasts are con- 
stantly at our disposal through the 
medium of television, radio and news- 
papers, and these forecasts are amaz- 
ingly accurate. Back in the woods, 
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eep a weather eye open 


By THomMas HELM 


and 50 miles from the nearest town, 
however, the camper is not much bet- 
ter off than were his forebears cen- 
turies ago. True, he may be able to 
tune in the nearest radio station and 
pick up a report of what the weather 
conditions are there, but 50 — or even 
25 — miles can make a big difference 
where weather is concerned. 

A few years ago a couple of friends 
and I turned off the highway and 
drove along a woods road in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. We were 
in the vicinity of Cave Mountain Lake 
and the countryside was something to 
make any camper’s heart skip a beat 
or two. It was late summer and the 
high mountain air contrasted sharply 
with the muggy temperatures we had 
left in Richmond. 
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Time after time we passed desirable 
campsites, but this was a long-awaited 
camping trip and we wanted to 
squeeze every ounce of fun out of it. 
There was a remote trout stream we 
had heard of and we wanted to get as 
close to it as possible. 

When the woods road finally petered 
out, we stopped the car and loaded 
the camping gear on our backs. It was 
a long haul, but we finally reached 
the spot we were seeking. Just as the 
sun was dipping into the mountains to 
the west, we pounded in the last tent 
stob and collected a supply of fire- 
wood. For the next 24 hours we lived 
in a sort of Alpine idyl. Fishing was 
better than we had dared to expect, 
and the biggest and most luscious 
blackberries I have ever tasted were 








This cumulonimbus cloud (or “thunderhead”) with “an- 
vil” top is the final cloud formation of the fast-moving 
cold front storm. By watching the direction in which the 
clouds are heading, you can tell if you are in the path. 


everywhere in abundance. This was 
camping at its best. 

Late the second afternoon, how- 
ever, I noticed a group of big white 
clouds piling up to the northwest. The 
setting sun shone against them and 
they looked like huge scoops of ice 
cream. A short while later the wind 
began to pick up speed and I sud- 
denly became aware of a strange si- 
lence around our streamside camp. 
A mockingbird which had been sing- 
ing from her nest during the previous 
evening was now silent. So were the 
crickets and jarflies, but soon a thou- 
sand frogs rattled and blatted in full 
voice. Aside from these, the only 
sounds we heard were the crackle of 
the campfire and the whistle of the 
mounting wind. 

None of us thought much about it. 
When the second pot of coffee had 
been drained, we turned in. I went to 
sleep almost at once, but I had only a 
brief nap. When I awoke there was 
the heavy rumble of thunder in the 
air and the wind was clawing sparks 
out of our campfire. I crawled out of 
my bunk and stepped out of the tent. 
At the same moment I began to feel 
the spatter of raindrops. From then 
on, things happened fast. 

Long streaks of lighting laced the 
sky, and thunder, which sounded like 
an artillery barrage, grew louder. 
For a long moment I stood there in 
front of the tent with the rain sting- 
ing my flesh and thought about our 
predicament. It seemed that we had 
done wrong everything there was pos- 
sible to do. We had pitched our tent 
in a low spot near the stream and we 
hadn’t bothered to use long tent 
stakes. What was more, there was a 
tall pine standing directly behind the 
tent—it would make a first-class 
lightning rod! 

Longingly I thought about the more 
desirable campsites we had passed up 
in favor of our present location. I 
thought, too, about the safety of the 
auto we had left behind. But most 
of all I thought about the big clouds 
I had noticed in the late afternoon and 
the other signs which should have 
warned me of an approaching storm. 

By now the wind was twanging the 
tent guy ropes and the short stobs 
were about to be snatched out of the 
ground. I routed my friends from 
their bunks and told them to get 
dressed. I knew we were all going 
to have to work fast to keep the tent 
from blowing away. 


It was only a matter of minutes 
before we realized we were fighting a 
lost cause. The wind became stronger 
and more violent and the rain sud- 
denly turned into a veritable cloud- 
burst. Lightning ripped down out of 
the storm-tossed clouds every few 
seconds and the cannonading thunder 
was incessant. The gasoline lantern, 
which I should have lighted as soon cs 
I realized we were in for a storm, got 
kicked over and broken in the con- 
fusion. Except for one small two-cell 
flashlight, we were stumbling about 
in the dark. The lightning that flashed 
every few seconds shed plenty of 
light, to be sure, but it was worse than 
no light at all. When a close bolt 
ripped down through the storm the 
countryside stood out in noonday bril- 
liance, but the darkness which fol- 
lowed seemed blacker than ever. 

A sudden gust of wind, stronger 
than any before, put the finishing 
touches on the tent. All of the stakes 
on one side seemed to be ripped out 
of the earth at the same time and the 
heavy canvas went whipping off in the 
darkness. 

A moment later we became aware of 
a new and even more serious problem: 
The stream beside which we had made 
our camp was rapidly overflowing its 
banks. In a matter of minutes we 
were sloshing around in water that 
reached halfway up to our knees. 

“Let’s make a run for the car,” one 
of my friends yelled above the sound 
of howling wind and crashing thun- 
der. Our flooded camp was already in 
shambles and there was nothing to 
be gained by staying, so we left. 

Wi*1 only the one weak flashlight 
to guide us, we stumbled and scram- 
bled back down the indefinite trail to 
the shelter of the car. When we final- 
ly reached it we were all wet, cold and 
disgusted. We climbed inside and 
spent one of the most unpleasant 
nights I can remember. 

Long before dawn the storm had 
spent itself and when the sun came up 
we looked out on a wet but peaceful 
mountainside. There was nothing to 
do but make our way back up the trail 
and survey the remains of what a 
short while before had been our camp. 
Things were in worse condition than 
we had imagined. 

The flash flood from the stream had 
now passed, but while the rain-swol- 
len creek had been spilling over its 
banks it had all but washed our camp 
away. Pots, pans, lanterns, fishing 
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tackle, and most everything else was 
scattered over a wide area. Bedrolls 
and the tent itself, along with spare 
clothing, were strewn out in sodden 
windrows along the wet ground. 

The sight of such havoc was enough 
to make us return to the car and drive 
home with the firm intention of taking 
up some less hazardous sport. We 
must have been a determined bunch, 
however, because we stayed. Round- 
ing up everything we could find, we 
cleaned it up as best we could. We 
washed the tent and the bedding in 
the stream and spread it out on bushes 
to dry. By nightfall we had set up a 
new camp. 

This time we chose a better camp- 
site on higher ground. Behind the 
tent was a dense stand of young pines 
to act as a windbreak should another 
storm come from the same direction. 
We finished out our two-week camp- 
ing trip and, even with the handi- 
cap of broken and missing equipment, 
we had a barrelful of fun. During the 
time, however, I made one firm reso- 
lution: I was going to get busy and 
learn something about the weather 
before my next sortie into the woods. 


T didn’t take long for me to become 
| convinced that the science of 
weather forecasting is not some sort 
of black magic to be learned only by 
a select few. Instead, it is something 
that can be fun to learn. The only re- 
quirements are a fair amount of in- 
terest and a little commonsense. 

One cardinal rule concerning the 
study of weather is that it always pre- 
sents a reasonable warning before any 
major change takes place. Storms that 
“strike without warning” are about as 
rare as birds without feathers. The 
trick comes in knowing what to look 
for and then being able to recognize 
the signs, once they present them- 
selves. 

Actually, weather forecasting can be 
as simple or as complex as you care 
to make it. A barometer is about the 
only piece of equipment you need to 
buy and a good one without any fancy 
frills can usually be bought for less 
than $5. 

As a rule, high pressure indicates 
fair weather, while low pressure or a 
falling glass —as the sailors say — 
foretells a storm. These facts are true 
because the air above us is in a con- 
stant state of change. There are lit- 
erally mountains and valleys of air 
covering the entire surface of the 
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earth. Like the ocean waves, these ir- 
regularities are ever seeking to level 
out. Because of the constant change 
in the earth’s heat and moisture, how- 
ever, this can never be accomplished. 
Therefore, different types of weather 
are forever building and collapsing all 
over the surface of the globe. 

An area of high pressure is actually 
a mountain of air, beneath which good 
weather generally exists. Not far 
away, though, there is sure to be an 
air valley or a region of low pressure. 
The air from the high pressure is con- 
stantly being forced—byitsown 
weight — toward these low-pressure 
areas. When enough air has been 
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U. S. Weather Bureau: A. A. Lothman. 
Cirrocumulus clouds with some cirrostratus in the background. 
“Mackerel sky” is another name for the cirrocumulus, for the ap- 
pearance of these clouds is similar to markings on a mackerel. sky. 


U. S. Weather Bureau. 






Forerunning clouds of warm front storms are the high cirrostratus shown here. Rain 
from warm front storms is usually not heavy, but it lasts for a long period of time. 


moved from the highs to the lows, a 
change in weather is bound to result. 

For some strange reason that man 
has not yet been able to satisfactorily 
explain, wild creatures seem to be 
able to sense a change in the weather 
a good bit in advance. Songbirds quit 
singing some time before a storm. In- 
sects, too, cease their hum and chirp 
and buzz, while frogs often become 
exceedingly loquacious hours before 
rain begins to fall. 

A knowledge of cloud formations is 
of utmost importance where weather 
forecasting is concerned. If the barom- 
eter is high and the sky devoid of 
clouds, it is a pretty safe guess to ex- 
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pect unchanged weather, at least for 
the following 24 hours. On the other 
hand, if the barometer is falling and 
cloud formations are showing in the 
distant sky, the chances are pretty 
good that rain is forthcoming. 

There are, primarily, only two types 
of storms that the camper should con- 
centrate on learning to forecast. These 
are the cold front storms and the 
warm front storms. Briefly stated, the 
cold fronts are the fast-moving thun- 
dershowers so common in warmer 
months of the year. They are almost 
always local in nature and they re- 
main in one place for only a short 
period of time. The warm fronts are 
generally prolonged stretches of in- 
clement weather and they spread 
themselves over a wide area. Rains 
accompanying the warm fronts are 
seldom heavy, but they last for long 
periods. 

The cold front storms will be con- 
sidered first, for they are the real joy- 
killers of the weekend summer 
camping trips. The warm fronts, on 
the other hand, can spoil a whole week 
or more, but they are not so unpre- 
dictable. If a camper can pick and 
choose his vacation time, these storms 
can often be avoided. 

Because cold fronts, or thunder- 
storms, are fast moving, forecasting 
cannot be accomplished far in ad- 
vance. Often, though, only a few 
hours’ warning will provide sufficient 
time to take the necessary precautions. 
The three main dangers connected 
with cold front storms are high wind, 
lightning and falling water. 


U. S. Weather Bureau: C. F. Brooks. 


The warm front storm is getting nearer, according to these alto- 
cumulus clouds — which look like cotton balls dumped across the 
This is the third cloud formation of the oncoming storm. 


























o one who knows anything about 

the outdoors is going to take 
chances where lightning is concerned. 
It kills and hospitalizes many people 
each year and there are no absolute 
do’s and don’ts connected with it. A 
few practical suggestions, however, 
are good to remember. 

If you happen to be caught out 
in an open field when lightning is 
about, it is better to lie down than to 
continue walking. Never take shelter 
under a high tree. The shelter of an 
automobile is generally considered a 
safe place and in a tent it is better to 
be on a cot than sitting on the ground 
cloth. If out on a lake during an elec- 
trical storm, the best thing to do is to 
pull into a sheltered cove and stay in 
the boat. 

Little can be done about wind, ex- 
cept to stay out of its way. A dense 
stand of young trees is a far safer 
haven than a full-grown forest. Fall- 
ing trees are one of the biggest dan- 
gers when out in the woods in periods 
of high wind. 

Interesting to note at this point is 
that falling water always causes more 
trouble to people in the out-of-doors 
than wind or lightning. Consider that 
one inch of falling rain, the average in 
a bad thunderstorm, dumps 6000 gal- 
lons of water on a 100-square-foot plot 
of land. In June 1947, a record cold 
front storm in Holt, Missouri, spilled 
12 full inches of rain in a period of 
only 42 minutes. On that same 100- 
foot plot, the town of Holt saw 72,000 
gallons of water on the ground. The 
area it covered meant that countless 





U. S. Weather Bureau: W. 8. Davis. 
Now the cotton balls have lengthened into long twisted chunks of 
cotton, threatening on the bottom. Stratocumulus clouds are 
undulating and unbroken, but are still too high to bring rain. 


billions of gallons of water fell in less 
than an hour. 

The all-time world’s observed rec- 
ord for heavy rainfall is held by 
Unionville, Maryland, where 1.23 
inches of rain fell in a period of only 
60 seconds. This occurred on the 
Fourth of July in 1956. 

A tent pitched in a low spot is likely 
to be flooded in times of heavy rain, 
and one pitched close to a stream is in 
danger of being washed away, like 
the previously mentioned Blue Ridge 
Mountain campsite. 

When a cold front storm is ap- 
proaching, watch the direction in 
which the clouds are moving. This 
will give a fair indication of whether 
or not you are in the path. The final 
cloud formation of such storms is the 
gigantic “thunderheads” or cumulo- 
nimbus clouds. These may be as great 
as 50,000 feet in height and contain 
literally hundreds of thousands of 
tons of water! 

The center of cold front storms will 
be composed of high winds, severe 
rains and an abundance of lightning. 
Look for a period of good weather to 
follow its passage. 

Warm front storms are different. 
Here again, clouds are valuable fore- 
casting aids. The forerunning clouds 
here are the extremely high cirrostra- 
tus. These featherlike clouds precede 
the center anywhere by from one to 
three days. Following these are the 
cirrocumulus, often known as “mack- 
erel sky.” They appear in small flakes 
arranged in long lines across the sky, 
not unlike the markings on a macker- 
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el. Their height is somewhere around 
four miles. 

As the warm front storm draws 
nearer, a third cloud formation called 
the altocumulus is seen. These are fol- 
lowed by the stratocumulus, which 
are dark and threatening on the bot- 
tom and in the general shape of long 
twisted chunks of cotton. They are 
seldom over a mile in height, but still 
too high for rain. 

The fifth and final stage is the nim-_ 
bostratus clouds. This is the center of 
the warm front storm. These clouds 
lie low over the surface of the earth 
and the rain that falls from them is 
almost constant. 

The camper will profit by keeping 
detailed records of the characteristics 
of storms as they affect his locality. It 
is interesting to note how a particular 
type of storm will follow the same pat- 
tern time after jime in the same re- 
gion. A range of hills or a broad river 
may play an important part in direct- 
ing the course of a certain tyve of 
storm. By keeping detailed records of 
these facts, the camper will soon find 
that he has another instrument to as- 
sist him in his hobby of forecasting 
the weather. 

Aside from those already mentioned, 
there are numerous other signs. For 
example, dew in the morning forecasts 
a day of good weather. Clear stars and 
smoke that rises rapidly are also good 
signs. On the other hand, a dry morn- 
ing, indistinct heavenly bodies, and 
smoke that lies low over the land will 
cause the weatherwise camper to be 
on the lookout for rain. x 
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U. S. Weather Bureau: John O. Ward. 
The final stage of the warm front storm has arrived. These are 
the extremely low-lying nimbostratus clouds at the center of the 
storm. The rain that falls from them is constant and long lasting. 























You can entice a chipmunk to almost 
any location by placing food there often 
enough. This shot was prearranged. By 
habit the chipmunk climbed the tripod 
legs to the camera and then looked up 
with surprise at the empty meal table. 


AMPING has many facets. Enjoy- 

ing the out-of-doors and all it has 
to offer is the first strong desire. From 
then on, most of us enjoy what is 
naturally available. It is typical to 
ask questions about this and that. 
What insect is this? What bird is that? 
They may be migrant species offering 
no chance to really see and find out. 
But the eastern chipmunk — better 
known to the zoologists as Tamias — 
does not travel. He is one of those 
rare animals that may be seen easily. 
Nature presents this creature so read- 
ily, and he is so available to the camp- 
er throughout most of the U.S. and 
Canada, that he ought not to be over- 
looked because he is common. We are, 
indeed, lucky to have such a beautiful 
little animal in our country. 

How can we understand more about 
him? First, you must think like a 
chipmunk. You won’t be lowering 
your human intellect—chipmunks are 
smart and can outwit you, but they 
have a limited capacity. Thinking like 
a chipmunk and understanding his 
needs will grow together. 

Like us, chipmunks enjoy food. 
They regularly eat fruit and nuts. To 
entice them, put the food in a selected 
place. By habit they will return to 
that place after a few false starts. They 
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will not eat all the food you set out, 
but carry the surplus home. Watch 
them scamper away and disappear 
down a hole no larger than two inches 
across. 

Chipmunks will fool you with their 
holes, too, because they won’t use the 
same one each time. Deep down they 
will have a number of chambers: one 
for sleeping; another for a larder; a 
third for a toilet. Don’t starting dig- 
ging to find them. They'll outsmart 
you again with their labyrinthine pas- 
sages, and you'll be digging away for 
weeks. 

Then, too, they like warmth. Para- 
doxically, you will not find chipmunks 
out in the hot, blistering sun of sum- 
mer. In early spring and fall, when it 
is cooler, they may be scurrying 
around at noon. They are not adverse 
to getting up at five in the morning 
and wetting their feet in the dew. It is 
the warm balmy hours when the sun- 
light splashes through the treetops 
that brings them out. 

Patience! You must have patience! 
Chipmunks have plenty of it, so if you 
are clumsy and impatient, you'll get 
nowhere. Chipmunks are stay-at- 
homesters. They can afford to wait 
until the danger has passed. You must 
bide their time. 
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Wild creatures are nervous. Sud- 
den movement puts them on guard 
and perhaps will send them hurrying 
off, or with a few wild animals it 
will provoke them to the point of at- 
tacking you. It is particularly difficult 
for children to understand this. How- 
ever, I think that if parents have the 
right approach the children will 
quickly learn. 

Isn’t it astounding when you think 
that some of us are scared of snakes 
or even mice, and they are such small 
animals? Yet the chipmunk will 
bravely test your sincerity when of- 
fered a handout; size, apparently, is 
unimportant. 


pee you have enjoyed two weeks 
of camping. You have happy ex- 
periences of the out-of-doors. There 
will be proud moments to follow when 
you relate the story of how the chip- 
munk sat on Johnny’s shoulder. But 
you would get more enjoyment out of 
camping, and be prouder, if you had 
a picture showing Johnny with the 
chipmunk. 

I always carry a camera (actually 
two) on my camping trips. Before I 
start to use them, however, I make 
sure the neighboring chipmunks 
know me well. Then I get out my 








equipment and have fun. Hours pass 
and meals are forgotten. I use loads 
of film; every shot is different. 

An inexpensive camera wiil suffice 
for the average shots. For more ambi- 
tious close-ups, additional equipment 
is necessary: a Rolleiflex with close- 
up lens attachments or a Leica with 
interchangeable long-focus lens. 

Shooting close-in magnifies the 
movements of the subject. Therefore, 
use as high a shutter speed as the 
light will permit. If there is insuffi- 
cient light, flash, particularly elec- 
tronic flash, will bring in good results. 
Your chipmunk may blink at first, but 
he will soon grow accustomed to this. 
It will not scare him off permanently. 

My favorite chipmunk area is at 
Lester’s Camp in the Lake-of-Bays, 


This fellow was caught by the camera in the midst of a meal. He 
is feeding on the larvae he has found (so he thinks) in the comb 


Ontario, just below the Algonquin 
Provincial Park. This is a permanent 
campsite and is full of eastern chip- 
munks. I go back twice a year to add 
to my collection of picture stories. 
Like the fisherman, I have one story 
that got away, except in memory: 

Very early one morning — the mist 
still hung over the water and there 
was the faintest brightness in the sky, 
indicating the approaching dawn —I 
lightly stepped into a birchbark canoe 
and gently dipped the paddle into the 
quiet insect-flecked lake. This was the 
hour to look for bullfrogs. I backed 
away from shore. At that precise mo- 
ment a familiar chipmunk (identified 
by a V-shaped tear in the right ear) 
came scampering down the bank and 
stared at my retreating form. 
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An hour later I returned. The canoe 
nosed quietly into shore, not to the 
exact spot where I had left, but a 
hundred feet away on the other side 
of a bluff. A noise at the top of the 
bank disturbed the morning’s solitude. 
Something seemed to be falling 
through the low brush. My torn-ear 
friend landed in a heap on the narrow 
strip of sand and before the canoe had 
touched ground, he had managed 
somehow to climb aboard and greet 
me. 

Memories. Pleasant memories! But 
not a picture to be had. Yet it was 
a memory stimulated by my taking 
time out with nature’s most friendly 
animal. Add the chipmunk to your 
enjoyment of the outdoors. It helps 
for better camping! *« 


of a hornet’s nest. He has longitudinal stripes down his body; 
his ears are small and roundish and his tail is thinly haired. 
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By GEorGE T. WILSON 


UR first family camping experi- 
ence, which certainly will date us, 
began in the days of the Essex auto- 
mobile. My wife Irene and I rounded 
up our castoff pots, pans and other 
utensils (and the castoffs of sympa- 
thetic friends), placed them in an 
orange crate, and shoved off as fre- 
quently as possible for the northwoods 
of Wisconsin. Pollen-free camp- 
grounds in the north provided a late 
summer respite from pesky hay fever 
that plagued us yearly. An old canvas 
tarpaulin covered the orange crate, 
and a rolled-up mattress and other 
bedding filled the back seat. 

When we arrived at a campsite in 
the north, we bought our food at a 
little store nearby, then set up camp 
by removing the front seats and ex- 
tending the tarp over the side of the 
car in Baker-tent fashion. We had no 
tent as such; no stove, lantern or any 
other camping gadgets. We did our 
cooking over an open fire with the aid 
of a wire grate. This simple method of 
camping met our needs at the time. 
The first and only purchase of equip- 
ment for some time was a gasoline 
lantern. In this manner we came to 
know Wisconsin’s parks and forests. 

When our family increased by one, 
we continued to use the old standby 
orange crate and its contents. The car 
changed, and even though subsequent 
replacements were far more depend- 
able, they somehow lacked the adapta- 
bility to simple out-of-the-car camp- 
ing that we had enjoyed so much. A 
tent was soon in order, and a used 
9x9-foot umbrella type was within 
our means, so we bought it. During 
the first rain we became acutely aware 
of the need for waterproofing. Soon 
after that experience we used a com- 
mercial product that we applied with 
paint brushes. It worked! 

With the addition of a young camp- 
er, our cooking needs became more 
complicated too, so we bought a two- 
burner stove and a portable icebox. 
By this time our learning by doing 
taught us that we needed an “odds ’n’ 
ends” supply to provide the “little 
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things” we needed for camping ex- 
igencies. We eventually settled on an 
old potato-chip tin, 9” in diameter 
and 10” deep, as the ideal container. It 
is still in use today. Its »resent con- 
tents include a small fire extinguisher, 
wax-dipped kitchen matches, screw 
driver, pliers, wrench, small hammer, 
air-mattress repair kit, and first aid 
kit with tweezers, needles and small 
scalpel. It also contains flares, camp 
toothbrushes and paste, pencil and 
pad, sewing kit, multipurpose camp 
knife, cleaning pads, tablets for water 
purification, flashlight batteries, small 
tube of glue, and insect repellent. 
There’s more: bobby pins, razor and 
blades, shaving cream, comb, powder, 
lipstick, etc.; clothespins, cellophane 
tape, aspirin tablets, nail clip, plumb- 
er’s candle, compass, snoelaces, cam- 
phorated oil, string, rubberbands, 
thumbtacks, shoe polish, shoe cloth, 
triangular bandage and mirror. This 
takes up very little room, but we call it 
the difference between success and 
failure in family camping. 

For sleeping we originally used 
folding cots and bedding from home. 
But we learned that no matter how 
much covering one piles on, the cold 
really attacks from below. Raincoats 
for each family member and an ample 
supply of newspaper helped provide 
the cot insulation necessary for sleep- 
ing comfort. 

After still another littie camper was 
added to the roster a few years later, 
we sold our 9x 9 tent (at the price we 
paid for it), and bought a 94x 134- 
foot umbrella tent with a rear exten- 
sion. We still used our 8x 10-foot 
tarp as a cooking fly. Next, as our 
bedding were out, and our pocket- 
books became slightly more bulky, we 
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acquired two sleeping bags. One of 
these was inexpensive and kapok- 
filled; the other was more costly by 
standards of our budget, and was filled 
with a new fiber called Dacron. The 
latter is still in use while the former 
had to be discarded because of bunch- 
ing of the materials. We learned then 
what we now know is a camping tru- 
ism: Buy quality materials and equip- 
ment. 


N° new campers were added to the 
roster for a goodly number of 
years, but a hammock was, and this 
became a symbol of our camping phil- 
osophy. We have always believed 
camping should be a restful, unhur- 
ried, sharing experience of healthful 
outdoor living. The addition of the 
hammock and subsequently the sub- 
stitution of air mattresses for two of 
our cots made up our family camping 
gear for a number of years. 

As our boys grew physically and 
chronologically, we realized that 
camping provided a unique sharing of 
interesting tasks and opportunities for 
successful learning experiences for 
mom, dad and the kids. We rigged up 
a one-wheel trailer, not because it was 
needed to carry an overload of gear, 
but because it enabled us to be ready 
to go in an instant at the drop of a sug- 
gestion. Plenty of suggestions were 
forthcoming. 

Our boys continued to enjoy camp- 
ing, and we shared our secret of out- 
door fun with them and with others 
by taking along youngsters who had 
no opportunity to camp with their 
families. We had been introduced to 
camping this way, and now we in 
turn had a chance to share our love of 
the outdoors. All children cherish the 
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adventure of camping. The experience 
is a perfect setting for many “teach- 
able moments” if it is done under the 
right supervision. 

When our boys were preteen age, 
they developed their own little camp 
close to ours, with their own sleeping 
bags, pup tent, and various flag sym- 
bols. For several seasons during this 
stage, a pirate flag flew from a make- 
shift flagpole at our camp unit. 

Camping drew us together in other 
ways. Camp equipment solved our 
Christmas and birthday gift problems 
for years. We undertook a winter fam- 
ily project of building a small boat 
that we could take with us on our 
jaunts. This gave us an opportunity 
to teach water and boat safety in a 
most natural way. Planning of trips 
and posttrip discussions provided ad- 
ditional family fun and education. 

Gradually new areas of outdoor 
skills were opened to us. We took 
pride in developing simple, tasty 
menus using the camp stove or an 
open fire. We learned the use of a 
compass and woods lore together in 
hundreds of “completely equipped 
outdoor laboratories,” and that gave us 
new insights and provided self-made 
recreation. As we added skills, we had 
the desire to move away from camp- 
sites which in many cases now became 
“too crowded” for us. We learned 
how to safely handle boats and canoes, 
and gradually moved into canoe camp- 
ing and wilderness camping in Canada 
and in the Superior National Forest 
areas for our vacation camping trips. 
When we had successfully pack- 
camped across Isle Royale, we felt we 
had arrived. 

Over the years we learned through 
our own resources and through the 
help of camping friends many things 
that were most helpful to us. Such 
simple aids as putting a tin can over 
the top of the center pole to prevent 
“center-pole drip” during a long rain; 
using a blotter under a gasoline lan- 
tern to make sure a possible leak 
would be readily seen; and others 
have given us many satisfactions. The 
ability to live well even in prolonged 
rainy spells and to understand the 
world of nature about us has made us 
self-reliant and, we like to think, bet- 
ter prepared if disaster should strike. 

Camping has provided even an- 
other new avenue for us recently, as 
after many years we added another 
little camper to our roster. However, 
this little camper is seriously handi- 
capped, but already he has shown that 
camping meets his needs too. What 
other recreation can provide fun for 
all the family regardless of age; re- 
gardless of soundness of limb or body; 
all within a framework of adventure, 
fun, and a spirit of sharing? * 











Visit oldtime America 


FEW miles west of the bustling Motor City, you can step 

right into the authentic American past of the 19th century 
and earlier. Here the Henry Ford Museum is housed in a build- 
ing whose main section reproduces Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia. It contains unequaled collections of artifacts of the 
way people lived in this country in past years. 

Adjoining Henry Ford Museum is Greenfield Village, which contains 
houses, shops and buildings of many kinds that belong in this same era. 
Some are originals, brought here from many places — like the stone Rose 
Cottage from Cotswold, England; the 17th century Cape Cod windmill, 
said to be the oldest in this country; or the 1832 covered bridge from 
Pennsylvania. Some buildings have historic associations — the home of 
Noah Webster, the courthouse where Lincoln practiced law, the birth- 
place of Henry Ford, the original Menlo Park laboratory of Edison. 

In Greenfield Village, you may ride in horse-drawn vehicles, perhaps 
in cutters or sleighs in the wintertime, or ride upon the Suwanee, a re- 
production of an old southern sternwheeler. Guides take parties through 
the various major points of interest. Oldtime crafts, such as leatherwork, 
photography, watchmaking, or the profession of medicine, are shown. 

The Ford Museum seems to contain a little of just about everything: 
furniture, musical instruments, all kinds of glassware, craft shops 
complementing those in the village. There is a profusion of exhibits 
extending over many acres. In most departments there are not merely 
representative items, but enough variations to permit detailed com- 
parative study. One visitor may want to compare different types of 
antique clocks, another the varying designs of milk glass. 

Agriculture and transportation are two of the major departments which 
are specialties of the Ford Museum. The evolution of farm life from 
earliest days is presented, with a sizable collection of threshing engines. 
An oddity is a churn treadmill for use with dogs or sheep. The trans- 
portation museum section, going back before the chariot days, is unique. 
Where else will you find great and small steam locomotives on trackage 
in an 814-acre teakwood floor? Some are historic, like the DeWitt Clinton, 
first locomotive in New York; it is reproduced here using the remains 
of the original. Carriages, autos, and covered wagons all find a place. 

The vast collections enthrall visitors. A day’s visit to each unit would 
be well spent, aided by pocket-sized guidebooks. Here is the opportunity 
for a liberal education in how our present way of living has come about, 
leading to better understanding of today and the future. 

The Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, located in Dearborn, are 
within easy driving distance of numerous state parks and recreation 
areas where you can camp, and also are close to a wide choice of motel 
and trailer accommodations. — Haviland F. Reves. 4 
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IGGEST trouble with most camp 

cooks is that they’re too all-fired 
handy with a can cutter and too 
danged skittish of food that ain’t been 
cooked yet. Now don’t git me wrong 
—TI ain’t got no fuss with canned food. 
Plenty of good eatin’ comes packed in 
tin cans and the camp cook oughta 
lean heavy on ’em. Still, there ain’t no 
sense in shyin’ away from raw food 
jist ’cause it’s gonna take some cookin’ 
*fore it’s ready to eat. Next time you 
git ready to strike out for the tall 
timbers for a few days, why not plan 
to treat yourself and them what goes 
with you to a real chop-smackin’ 
chicken dinner with all the fixin’s? 

Right off, now, Ill bet you’re 
scratchin’ your head and furrowin’ up 
your face like the map of Greece and 
mumblin’ something ’bout all the 
problems of cookin’ a chicken dinner 
way back in the sticks. Fact of the 
matter is, ain’t nothin’ much simpler. 
’Course, you gotta start by knowin’ 
how many folks you plan to feed. The 
average hungry chow hound can git 
away with at least half a fryin’-size 
chicken, providin’ he’s got plenty of 
other fixin’s to help fill in the hollow 
spaces. 

Let’s suppose you’re gonna be 
cookin’ for four people, includin’ your- 





self. Then you'll want to take along 
two nice hefty fryers weighin’ a little 
better than two pounds apiece. To 
save a lot of fuss and bother, have 
them picked and cleaned before you 
start, but remember that chicken is 
one of them meats that has to be kept 
plenty cold. You can take a few liber- 
ties with beef, but chicken — like fish 
and fresh pork — jist has to be kept 
cold. The average ice chest, providin’ 
it ain’t opened too often, is plenty 
cold enough. 

Right here I might mention one sea- 
soned camper I know who carries 
along two ice chests on his campin’ 
trips. One of them he keeps chock full 
of soft drinks for the kids and the 
other one stays shut tight most of the 
time. In this he keeps the meat and 
other vittles that might git spoiled by 
too much warm air rushin’ in every 
time the lid is unbuckled. 

But let’s git back to this here chick- 
en dinner we was aimin’ to cook up. 
Supposin’ there are four hearty eaters 
in the gang; that means you'll take 
along them two fryers we was talkin’ 
about. First off, you’re gonna git your 
fire goin’ and for Pete’s sake, don’t go 
messin’ around with crazy tenderfoot 
fires. This one has got to be for real. 
Hardwood, like oak, hickory or such, 


G hicken ona stick, 
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is all that will do. ’Course, there ain’t 
no law against totin’ along one of 
them little charcoal bricks like you git 
at the grocery store. But if you’re 
usin’ hardwood, let it burn itself out 
until you got nothin’ but a bed of red 
hot coals covered with a full feather 
of dull white ash. 

While you’re waitin’, you scout 
around and find a couple of limbs that 
have grown in the form of a Y. Jam 
each of them into the ground at oppo- 
site ends of the fire and then take a 
long straight stick about as big around 
as your little finger to skewer both of 
the fryers on. The stick oughta go in 
the hollow space between the legs and 
come out where the neck used to be. 
Next, you take a piece of string, like 
you tie up Christmas packages to be 
mailed to Aunt Minnie, and bind the 
lower end of the drumsticks and the 
part that went over the fence last to 
the skewer. Save enough string to 
lash the loose skin to the stick on the 
next end of the chicken. The reason 
you do this is ’cause you've got to 
revolve the skewer so that all parts of 
the chickens git done fair and square 
on all sides. If them birds wasn’t 
lashed down, all you would be turnin’ 
would be the stick. 

But, as everybody knows, a roast 
chicken ain’t all there is to a full 
chicken dinner. When the butcher 
fixed up your brace of fowl, he likely 
tucked the liver, heart and gizzard 
inside. Like as not he even saved the 
neck for you. While you’re waitin’ 
for your fire to settle down, you should 
put these spare parts into a kettle 
with nearly a quart of water and let 
them come to a simmer. 

Somewhere between the time you 
skewered the chickens and put the 
other parts on to boil, you dug four 
big Idaho bakers out of the food 
basket and wrapped them in alumi- 
num foil. ’Course, if you don’t cotton 
to newfangled things, you can leave 
the aluminum foil at home and wrap 
the spuds in wet green leaves and then 
plaster them with a thin coatin’ of 
mud. In the years that I been sling- 
in’ hash around campfires from here 
to Saskatchewan, I must have cooked 
a zillion potatoes thataway. But this 
is one old codger who keeps his eyes 
peeled for anythin’ that will cut down 
unnecessary work, and aluminum foil 
is one of ’em. For that matter, I’ve 
been in places where the matches ran 
out and I had to start the fire by 
strikin’ a piece of flint rock against 
the head of my belt ax, but I’ll be 
danged if I’m gonna go to all that 
trouble when matches are to be had. 

Anyway, whether you wrap the 
spuds in leaves or foil, the important 
thing is what you do with them. Well, 
you shovel out four holes right jam 








up beside the fire. The holes oughta 
be "bout seven inches deep and big 
enough around to hold one tater. ’Fore 
you drop it in, be sure to rake what 
would amount to a cupful of hot ashes 
down in the bottom. The spud goes 
in next and then it is covered with hot 
dirt and glowin’ ash. Now jist forgit 
them till it comes time to eat. They'll 
be settin’ down there cookin’ away 
jist like they was on a rack in the 
oven back home. 

Now it’s time to turn your mind to 
them giblets you’ve had simmerin’ 
over there in that pot on the side of 
the fire. "Course, all the while you’re 
givin’ the chickens an occasional turn 
so they'll git a nice even brown and 
done clean through. When the giblets 
are done so that you can pick the meat 
off the neck with a fork, pour off the 
stock and be sure to save it ’cause 
you're gonna need it. Cut up the heart, 
liver and gizzard in small pieces and 
pick the neckbone clean. 

Take out a skillet and toss in a 
chunk of butter, then dump in five 
tablespoonfuls of flour and mix it up 
real careful over the slow heat at the 
side of the fire. When the flour begins 
to brown, now’s the time to add the 
stock — not more’n two cups — just a 
dribble at a time till the mixture 
thickens and begins to bubble. That’s 
when you dump in the chopped gib- 
lets and season with salt and pepper. 

Long ’bout now them chickens and 
spuds are pretty near done. The spuds 
take about an hour to git real mealy 
and that’s ’bout as long as it takes to 
cook the fryers. But jist in case you 
got any doubts, take a fork and jab 
one of the tines in the thick part of 
the breast. If the meat feels tender 
and the juice that bubbles out does 
not show red, then the chickens are 
ready to eat. 

At this point, there ain’t nothin’ to 
do but git ready to start eatin’. 
‘Course, it’s to be hoped that some- 
where along the line you set the coffee 
pot on to boil, ’cause it’s forgittin’ 
little things like that what’s caused 
a lot of elsewise good cooks to be run 
outta camp. 

Take the chickens off the fire and 
remove the skewer, dig up the spuds, 
and set out the pan of giblet gravy. 
While one member is cuttin’ up the 
chicken, another is pourin’ the coffee; 
and all at once you're settin’ your- 
selves down to a full chicken dinner. 
By the time there’s nothin’ left but a 
pile of bones and some tater peelin’s, 
you'll say that was jist about the best 
meal you ever had. 

Yers for better eatin’, 


Chuck, . 











At left is the square knot loosely tied; at right, properly drawn up. Boy 
and girl scouts have a rule for it: right over left and left over right. 


Get a line on your knot 


HE world over, the square knot is used more frequently than any other 
combination for holding two ropes together. For the old and the new 

camper alike, it is an important knot. It is a good knot for the novice 
because it can be tied easily. 

Seagoing men took in their sails with the reef knot, another name for 
it. They needed a knot that was strong and that would not slip. They 
also needed one that could be untied easily when wet. This is the second 
reason why it is considered a particularly good knot for campers. 

The photo at left above shows the knot loosely tied. The “end” of the 
rope and the “standing part” (the section under strain) must lie next to 
each other, each line forming a loop around the other. If the second over- 
lap does not bring the end out next to its standing part, you'll have a 
“granny” knot — one which will jam and be difficult to untie. 

Although this knot can be used for most purposes in an emergency, it 
is not recommended where lines of different size are being tied to each 
other. Every line must be secured at some time. The square knot helps 
for better camping when properly employed. — Gordon S. Smith. 4 





This square knot was carelessly drawn up; it will slip apart under strain. 
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Continued from page 8 


Vonore, 22 miles, and Maryville, 40. 

Jake Best area is 18 miles south- 
west of Vonore off U.S. 411. It is an- 
other camping spot featuring hunting 
and fishing. Your supply base will be 
either at Vonore or at Maryville, 35 
miles away. 

Parksville Lake campground is lo- 
cated eight miles east of Parksville off 
Tennessee 30. This is a very popular 
camping area, and since there is no 
time limit, you may find it full dur- 
ing the summer. Swimming, boating, 
fishing and hunting are the main at- 
tractions. Your supply base will be at 
Cleveland, 20 miles away. 

Nine miles south of Etowah is Quinn 
Springs campsite, which is frequently 
filled. It is primarily a picnic area, but 
you can also hike and fish here. 
Your bases of supplies are close. 
There’s a grocery store within two 
miles and other facilities at Benton, 
eight miles away, and at Etowah. 

Rock Creek area, six miles east of 
Erwin off U.S. 23, is another facility 
which is frequently filled. Swimming 
—in a half-acre pool with a sand 
beach — and hiking are the main at- 
tractions. Your supply bases will. be 
at Erwin and at Johnson City, 11 
miles away. 

Spivey Cove, 16 miles east of Tellico 
Plains off Tennessee 68, is a recrea- 
tional area which is frequently 
crowded on summer weekends. You’d 
better be prepared to move on if you 
arrive at such a time. It’s primarily a 
hunter’s and fisherman’s camp, al- 
though there are swimming facilities 


within half a mile. Tellico Plains is 
the supply base. 

Another campsite near Tellico 
Plains is State Line, 21 miles to the 
east. This one is partly wooded, and 
offers scenic drives, hiking and fishing. 
It, too, is located on the Tellico River. 
The supply base again is at Tellico 
Plains. 

Another campsite near Parksville 
is Sylco, located eight miles southeast, 
off U.S. 64. It’s open April through 
October. The supply base is Cleveland, 
21 miles away. 

Watauga Point is the last of the 
Cherokee Forest campsites. It is lo- 
cated 10 miles northeast of Hampton, 
off Tennessee 67. It is open all year, 
and offers swimming, boating, hik- 
ing and scenic drives. You’ve a choice 
of two supply bases, Hampton or 
Elizabethton, 16 miles away. 


I the eastern third of Tennessee, 
you'll also find the following state 
parks providing a variety of camping 
facilities: Warriors’ Path, Big Ridge, 
Pickett, Norris Dam and Cumberland 
Mountain. 

Warriors’ Path, 1000 acres, is five 
miles southeast of Kingsport off U.S. 
23; it offers only primitive camping. It 
is an April to October park, with a 
restaurant, refreshment stand, ice and 
milk in the park; grocery, hardware 
and gas within a mile, and other sup- 
plies at Kingsport. There’s a swim- 
ming pool, boating, fishing, hiking and 
riding. 

Big Ridge, 3600 acres, 10 miles east 
of Norris on Tennessee 61, is a fully 
developed campground. It is open 
from April until November 15. This is 
a wooded area on an arm of Norris 
Lake, part of the TVA system, and 
supplies are easily obtained at Loys- 
ton, two miles; at Andersonville, 
eight miles; or Knoxville, 25. 


Swimming, boating, fishing, hiking 
and riding are available. 

One of the most picturesque camp- 
sites is Norris Dam State Park, 4000 
acres, situated high on a hill over- 
looking Norris Lake, four miles north 
of Norris on U.S. 441. It provides 
hiking, boating, fishing (bass and 
pike), a recreation building and an 
amphitheater. Supplies can be ob- 
tained near the park, at Norris, and 
at Knoxville, 25 miles away. 

Near the Kentucky state line is 
Pickett State Park, 11,752 acres, 12 
miles east of Jamestown off the junc- 
tion with Tennessee 28 and 52. It is a 
May 15-September 15 park and is 
usually uncrowded. It’s located in a 
remote area of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains where peculiar rock formations 
and caves provide unusual interest. It 
has facilities for swimming, boating, 
fishing, hiking, and a recreation build- 
ing. There’s a grocery within three 
miles and other supplies can be ob- 
tained at Jamestown, 12 miles distant. 

Cumberland Mountain State Park, 
1425 acres, is six miles south of Cross- 
ville, off Tennessee 28. It nestles on 
the timbered slopes of the Cumber- 
land Plateau. It’s open from April to 
October 15, and is frequently filled. A 
beautiful lake affords good fishing, 
boating and swimming. The park has 
vacation cabins, group lodges, recrea- 
tional lodge and tearoom. Supplies 
can be obtained at Homestead, two 
miles, and at Crossville. 

The center third of the state, too, 
is well provided with campsites, in- 
cluding state parks plus a number of 
areas around the Center Hill, Dale 
Hollow and Old Hickory reservoir 
areas. The state parks are Standing 
Stone, Montgomery Bell, Cedars of 
Lebanon, Fall Creek Falls and Harri- 
son Bay. 

Two of the state parks — Cedars of 





Montgomery Bell State Park near Dickson is another of the 15 state 
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Tennessee Conservation Dept. 


parks in Tennessee equipped for tent campers. It is open all year. 








Lebanon and Montgomery Bell — and 
Old Hickory Reservoir are within easy 
driving distance of Nashville, the Ten- 
nessee capital, and the Hermitage, 
Andrew Jackson’s famed home. You'll 
want to see the full-scale replica of 
the Parthenon in Nashville, as well as 
the state capitol, and you'll not regret 
browsing through Jackson’s ante- 
bellum mansion. 

Standing Stone is an 8764-acre state 
park, 10 miles north of Livingston on 
Tennessee route 52. It features wood- 
land trails, boating and fishing. It’s 
only five miles from beautiful Dale 
Hollow Lake, which is nationally 
famous for its fishing. It has cabins, a 
modern swimming pool and bathhouse. 
You can obtain groceries within a mile 
of the park and other supplies at Liv- 
ingston. The park is open from March 
to November 15. 

The 5C00-acre Montgomery Bell 
State Park is seven miles east of Dick- 
son on U.S. 70, and is open the year 
around. However, there’s a limit of 
one week on campers. It’s in an up- 
land, wooded area in the Highland 
Rim with clear streams and brooks. 
There are two lakes for fishing, boat- 
ing and swimming. A historic high- 
light is the replica of the original 
church house erected on the site of the 
residence of Samuel McAdow, where 
in 1810 the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church was founded. You can obtain 
supplies at Burns, 1% miles away; at 
White Bluff, two miles; Dickson, seven 
miles; and Nashville, 34. 

Cedars of Lebanon, nine miles south 
of Lebanon on U.S. 231, covers 8300 
acres and is a May-October park. This 
park protects the largest remaining 
forest of redcedar in the U.S., and 
the area is also noted for limestone 
caverns and sinks. The park has ath- 
letic grounds, swimming pool, lodge, 
picnic grounds and a playground. 

Fall Creek Falls park, 12 miles west 
of Pikeville on Tennessee 30, has 
15,777 acres; it is the second largest in 
the state system. It features majestic 
grandeur, cascades, deep chasms and 
gorges, virgin timber, and ancient In- 
dian artifices. Fall Creek Falls, chief 
attraction of the park, is 256 feet high; 
it ranks among the highest in eastern 
America. You can swim, fish, hike and 
ride. Supplies are convenient: a 
grocery store is within a mile, a hard- 
ware store within five miles, and 
other stores are at Pikeville. 

Harrison Bay’s 1500 acres are lo- 
cated on a beautiful wooded peninsula 
jutting into Chickamauga Lake, four 
miles north of Harrison on Tennessee 
58, and only 10 miles from historic 
Chattanooga, which offers many Civil 
War points of interest, as well as fa- 
mous Lookout Mountain. It is a May 
to September park; it features boat- 











Davy Crockett’s last home 


HE song “Davy Crockett, King of the Wild Fron- 
tier” has long since disappeared from the hit 
parade, but the memory of this famous, picturesque 


pioneer of the last century is growing fresher in the small town of Ruther- 
ford, Tennessee. This little community in Gibson County was the last 
home of the frontiersman before his departure for Texas to join the band 
of intrepid freedom fighters who died at the Alamo. The Alamo is still 
remembered the length and breadth of the Lone Star State, and Davy 
is remembered here in western Tennessee. 

The most concrete remembrance of the frontiersman is a restored repli- 
ca of Crockett’s last Tennessee home—a crude two-room log cabin 
typical of those early days. As you step across the threshold, it seems 
only yesterday that the 49-year-old “bar” hunter left to gain his final 
fame in Texas. More than likely you’ll come on the cabin accidentally, for 
it’s not widely publicized as tourist attractions go, and it’s meant more 
as a memorial than an attraction. But no traveler should miss the oppor- 
tunity of pausing a few moments with history along U.S. highway 45W. 

Davy was born in what is now the eastern part of Tennessee but in 
those days was land claimed by North Carolina and the illegal state of 
Franklin. He had several homes in the Volunteer State. He moved 
progressively westward to Lincoln county in 1809, to Franklin in 1811, 
and to Shoal Creek County in 1816-17. There he operated a grist and 
powder mill and a distillery until 1821, when flood waters destroyed his 
mill and bankrupted him. He finally moved near the Obion River in 
Gibson County in 1822. It was in this region and the Reelfoot Lake area 
in northwest Tennessee that he gained his greatest bear-hunting fame. 

The now all-but-forgotten ballad is right in saying he gained fame as 
a hunter and scout during the Creek Indian War, and that he served in 
Congress, but he didn’t fix the Liberty Bell. Davy found public office 
enjoyable and, having a keen wit, loved the rough and tumble of frontier 
politics. At various times he was elected justice of the peace, member 
of the state legislature, and to three terms in the U. S. Congress. His 
final defeat by Andrew Jackson’s party led to his Texas migration in 1835. 

Davy’s cabin originally stood some 444 miles east of the present site — 
part of the Rutherford school grounds—near the Obion’s Rutherford 
Fork. It’s almost by chance that the replica-memorial — which includes 
some of the logs from the original structure — exists today. 

In 1934, the original Crockett cabin, then more than 100 years old, was 
about to be razed by the farmer owning the land. Fred P. Elrod, presi- 
dent of the Rutherford Bank, bought the building for $25 and had all 
usable material moved to town; it languished there until 1955, when the 
citizens of the town and of Tennessee provided funds for the rebuilding. 

The cabin has a loft extending the length of the structure. It is fur- 
nished in the manner of Crockett’s day, and some of the items actually 
belonged to him. Adjoining the cabin is the grave of Davy’s mother, 
Rebecca Hawkins Crockett, who died in 1834, before he left for Texas. 

The cabin is within easy driving distance of three Tennessee state parks 
with tent camping facilities — Reelfoot Lake at Tiptonville, Chickasaw at 
Henderson, and Natchez Trace at Wildersville.— Max Hunn. — 
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ing, fishing, swimming pool, hiking 
and a playground. Stores are conven- 
ient, and any necessity can be ob- 
tained in Chattanooga. The boat dock- 
ing facilities are the most complete on 
TVA lakes. 


ENTER HILL, Dale Hollow and Old 

Hickory reservoir areas offer a va- 
riety of campsites. Center Hill has 
one area—Floating Mill, 13 miles 
northeast of Smithville off Tennessee 
56 — which features boating, fishing 
and hiking. There’s a two-week camp- 
ing limit, and the area is open the en- 
tire year. You can get supplies at 
Hurricane Dock, a half mile away, 
and at Smithville. 

Dale Hollow Reservoir has five 
camping areas: Cove Creek, four 
miles west of Byrdstown off Tennessee 
42: Carter’s Creek, 10 miles north of 
Livingston off Tennessee 52; Eagle 
Creek, 15 miles north of Livingston 
off Tennessee 42; Obey Park, four 
miles south of Byrdstown off Tennes- 
see 42; and Pleasant Grove, four miles 
northeast of Celina off Tennessee 53. 
All sites are open the year around, and 
all have a three-week limit for camp- 
ers. Supplies can be obtained from 
nearby towns. These camps feature 
swimming, boating, fishing and hiking. 


In the Old Hickory Reservoir area 
are two camping sites: Sanders Fer- 
ry Park, two miles south of Hender- 
sonville (Tennessee) and Sumner 
County Park and Boat Dock, four 
miles southwest of Gallatin. Both 
have a one-week camping limit, 
which can be extended by special 
permit. Both feature swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing and hiking. Supplies can 
be obtained at nearby towns. 

The western third of Tennessee has 
six state parks providing campsites. 
They are: David Crockett, Chickasaw, 
Natchez Trace, Paris Landing, Reel- 
foot Lake and Shelby Forest. 

One half mile west of Lawrence- 
burg on U.S. 64 is David Crockett 
State Park, which naturally honors the 
famous “King of the Wild Frontier.” 
The 1000-acre park is the historic 
area where Davey lived, served as 
magistrate and operated a water- 
powered mill until a flood destroyed 
his property, causing him to move far- 
ther west. A comparatively new park, 
dedicated in 1957, it is open the year 
around and has no camping time limit. 
It, too, features swimming, boating, 
fishing and hiking. Lawrenceburg is 
the supply base. 

Natchez Trace Park, 12 miles north 
of Lexington off Tennessee 22, is the 














Maine's honeycomb highway bridge 





HIS unique highway bridge, only one of its kind in the United 

States, extends from the mainland of Maine to Bailey Island. 
It is supported by uncemented granite blocks — stacked honey- 
comb-fashion, which allows the tide to flow through them. The 
giant blocks are held in place by their own weight. During 
spring ice jams, the odd bridge withstands the pressure even 
better than more rigid-looking structures. 
Maine’s unusual bridge, which is located south of Brunswick, 
boasts a channel which is deep enough even at low tide for large 


pleasure and fishing boats. U. S. highway 1, which runs from Key West 
to Canada, passes through Brunswick on its ocean-scenic route north- 
east. Campers bound for Acadia National Park or the nearer Camden 
Halls State Park via U. S. 1 can see the bridge by making a 14-mile side 
trip on state route 24 out of Brunswick. The only other similar bridge of 
this style is in Scotland. — Adelaide M. Leitch. x 
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largest in the state system, covering 
42,000 acres. Naturally it’s closely con- 
nected with the historic Natchez Trace 
which once was the main route be- 
tween Nashville and Natchez, Missis- 
sippi. The park is open from March to 
November 15 and is frequently filled. 
It features what is claimed to be the 
world’s largest pecan tree. Three lakes 
provide fishing, boating, swimming 
and hiking. The park also has a recre- 
ation building. Essential supplies can 
be obtained at Lexington. 

Fifth largest of the state parks is 
Chickasaw, 11,215 acres, six miles 
southwest of Henderson off Tennessee 
1006. Roads and trails through the 
beautiful, heavy woodlands make this 
one of the most picturesque areas in 
the western part of the state. Named 
for the friendly Chickasaw Indians 
who ceded the lands known as “West 
Tennessee,” the park has two lakes 
with modern bathing facilities, boat- 
ing, picnic areas, group camp, cabins 
and a lodge. Henderson is the nearest 
supply base. 

Paris Landing Park of 1200 acres is 
located on a well-protected embay- 
ment of Kentucky-Tennessee Lake on 
the Tennessee River. It’s 18 miles east 
of Paris on U.S. 79, and offers swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, hiking and rid- 
ing. It’s open May 15 through Septem- 
ber 15, and is usually uncrowded. 
Supplies can be obtained in Paris. 

One of the most unusual parks is 
Reelfoot Lake, 50 acres, located on the 
shores of the amazing primeval-like 
14,500-acre lake created during the 
earthquake of 1811. The partially sub- 
merged forests form an outstanding 
natural fish hatchery with over 30 
varieties of fish, and there are many 
rare birds. The park is five miles 
east of Tiptonville on Tennessee 21. It 
is open April through November, and 
is frequently filled. It offers swim- 
ming, boating, fishing and hiking. You 
can purchase supplies at Tiptonville 
or at Union City, 20 miles away. 

Third largest of the state parks is 
Shelby Forest, 12,512 acres, located 11 
miles west of Millington off U.S. 51. 
It’s a wooded area adjoining the Mis- 
sissippi River, featuring miles of mo- 
tor, hiking and bridle trails. The park 
is named in honor of Isaac Shelby, who 
with Andrew Jackson procured “West 
Tennessee” from the Chickasaw In- 
dians. It is open all year and has a 
two-week camping limit. There is a 
grocery-hardware store within a mile, 
and other supplies can be obtained at 
Millington. 

You'll find ample facilities to camp 
wherever you roam in the Volunteer 
State, and each will have its own spe- 
cial appeal and interest. Tennessee is 
one of the finest states for those who 
love to live under canvas. *« 








No place to pitch 
a tent? 


Continued from page 9 


Because of the tremendously grow- 
ing army of campers each year, camp- 
ing facilities — particularly during the 
summer months — are woefully short 
of public needs. Financially, the state 
and federal governments can’t catch 
up, much less keep up. National Park 
and National Forest Service officials 
estimate there are 10 times as many 
campers today as there were only 12 
years ago. 

The Park Service reports that 
10,000 campers jam the valley floor of 
Yosemite each night in summer. That 
great cathedral of nature is a virtual 
New York City of tents; hundreds are 
turned away daily in peak periods like 
holidays and weekends. 

Grand Canyon has 1000 people 
camping each night, and Acadia Na- 
tional Park, Maine, has 1200 nightly. 
The Park Service estimates that a half 
million people crowd the camps at any 
one given time. 


F these figures aren’t convincing 
l enough, consider these: the national 
parks, monuments and recreational 
areas were visited by 65.4 million peo- 
ple in 1958. Another 68.4 million 
visited the national forests. Of course, 
that includes thousands who visited 
more than one spot during the year. 
But authorities predict 80 million park 
visits by 1962 and a possible 100 mil- 
lion by 1966, barely six years from 
now. 

Since lodges and cabins are expen- 
sive to build and maintain, they natur- 
ally have rates that millions of tourists 
and vacationists wish to avoid. Camp- 
ing, they find, is more economical as 
well as more enjoyable. And with 57 
million automobiles now roaming the 
nation, this points to a sizable poten- 
tial of campers. 

In 1957, it is estimated, people spent 
more than 200 million dollars for 
camping equipment. That’s a lot of 
tents, sleeping bags, camp stoves and 
lanterns. One mail-order house re- 
ported selling four times as much 
equipment in 1957 as in 1949. 

So much for figures. They are 
enough to frighten any but the most 
intrepid of campers. For it must be 
remembered that the imposing figures 
all represent people — individuals and 
families. Thereby hangs the tale of the 
frustrated camper who can find no 
place to unpack his gear. 

Near day’s end, irritable youngsters 
squirm in the camper’s back seat 
and an apprehensive wife sits by his 


side. He feels pressed for a decision, 
even a miracle. Kind words like 
“Well, let’s try Camp Skeeter Bite; 
maybe there’s something there,” 
merely dangle like a taunting mirage 
to a thirsty desert rat. 

But with night unfajlingly ap- 
proaching, it’s clear the little white 
chief at the wheel must do something. 

It might be interjected here that 
since an ounce of foresight is worth a 
ton of hindsight, he might have 
avoided the situation in the first place. 
That would have meant staying clear 
of popular camping spots like state and 
national parks just before and during 
holidays and weekends. But that’s 
like saying don’t eat when you're 
hungry. 

Usually, if campers can arrange 
their time in advance, the popular 
scenic and recreation spots have va- 
cant campsites early in the week, like 
normal Mondays when there is no 
holiday. Then there are the fall and 
winter seasons in many sections, as 
in the southwest and southern states, 
where campgrounds are open the year 
round. Unless the area is a winter 
tourist mecca, campgrounds are usu- 
ally plentiful almost anytime in those 
months, particularly in mountain areas 
where cold sets in. And snow, if you 
don’t mind that. 

But this does not solve the problem 
at hand, namely the frustrated tribe 
far from home on vacation or week- 
end trail with no campsite in sight. 

It might be noted here that as a 
matter of self-protection, it is best on 
any camping trip to have sufficient 
reserve money or traveler’s checks to 
stay at a motel or hotel in an emer- 
gency. If the camper is in the area 
where he wants to stay, like a national 
park, he may thus get on a waiting 
list at the park gate and put up tem- 
porarily at some nearby hostelry. Of 
this he should forewarn his family be- 
fore starting from home, telling them 
that the situation may get rough. This 
helps in part — but ever so meagerly 
— to keep down disappointment when 
the “No Vacancy” sign glares at the 
park entrance. 

Second, being prepared to move on 
to the next campground may be an 
answer in some cases where a park 
offers more than one campground. The 
ranger at the gate usually knows just 
what the situation is at the other 
campgrounds. 

But when the situation becomes 
desperate, and there is no place to 
turn, when funds are low or every 
hotel and motel taken, then the 
thwarted camper has some rough de- 
cisions to make. 

Luck may be with him, depending 
on where he is. His chances of finding 
a suitable stopping place, however, 
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dwindle sharply after dark, so the 
search should start long before sun- 
down. 

Sometimes trailer courts might per- 
mit emergency overnight camping. 
One popular beach park in California 
was crowded at its campground, and 
an adjoining county camp also was 
jammed one weekend. The genial old 
county camp caretaker, seeing a fam- 
ily with three boys on this Saturday 
evening, suggested camping on the 
beach sands, in view of the desperate 
situation. It was nearly 100 miles to 
the next camp and it undoubtedly 
would have been filled. 

If a family fears to stay out at night 
with no campground, it can turn for 
help to the local police or sheriff’s 
deputies in small communities. The 
lawmen may even permit sleeping 
bags in the town park if all cleanliness 
is assured the community. Also, jail 
cells are not known for their comfort 
but they are considered safe and one 
may stretch out there. It’s been done 
by travelers unable to find a place to 
stay. Or, a family in the average car 
may just lock the doors and sleep in 
the car. 

If they happen to be in open coun- 
try, they might pitch camp off the 
highway beyond the sight of traffic 
and the lights of passing cars. Such 
desperate campers should make sure 
they are on public lands or get per- 
mission of the owner if on private 
property. Otherwise they may find 
themselves in a nasty situation when 
they wake up in the morning. 

But sleeping in the open near a 
highway takes a camper with high 
confidence in being able to protect 
himself in an emergency and pretty 
good nerves to sleep through the night 
without concern. 

It is always safer, though probably 
not as restful, to spend the night in 
your car close by people moving about 
all night, even if it’s a parking spot 
just off the main thoroughfare. Let 
the traveler ever beware is a healthy 
slogan. 

The last alternative, and sometimes 
the worst for the frustrated camper, is 
simply to drive all night if he’s en 
route. Even at that, frequent roadside 
rests are best in the interest of safety 
from fatigue. 

But no matter what the outcome of 
a campless night, one thing is certain: 
it is an experience with a capital E. 
Its only advantage is that it is more 
likely to cost more in terms of a 
night’s sleep than in cold cash, unless 
the camper surrenders completely and 
heads for the swankiest, most finan- 
cially untouchable hotel in the vicin- 
ity. And even then he’s taking his 
chances on finding accommodations 
during vacation season. «x 
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Continued from page 2 


years ago, somewhat in the nature of 
a religious get-together and songfest 
for the people of the surrounding 
country, and proved such a success 
that each year it expanded in scope, 
added bands, prominent speakers, and 
a huge chicken and beef barbecue. 

“Last spring my wife and I were 
the guests of the Millers, Bruce being 
a chief ranger of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park with head- 
quarters near Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 
When they told us of this rather fan- 
tastic affair we were, of course, anx- 
ious to go and see what it was all about. 
And what an affair it was! It was held 
in a large natural amphitheater among 
the mountains, with a large speakers’ 
pavilion near the center. This, we were 
told, was the seventh festival, was at- 
tended by some 30,000 people, and had 
as its outstanding guest attraction 
none other than their native son, Ten- 
nessee Ernie Ford. Add to this Ernie’s 
father and mother, Senator Kefauver, 
ex-Governor Clement, the Lieutenant 
Governor, a dozen assorted local poli- 
ticians, and you have quite an out- 
standing occasion. 

“The morning was mostly devoted to 
religious activities—singing, and band 
music, etc. But after the barbecue 
thousands of chickens and hundreds 
of pounds of beef, with a ramp draped 
across each plate — the main program 
started, with speeches by all of the 
politicians, interspersed with music by 
a couple of high school bands, and cli- 
maxed with songs and talks by Ernie 
Ford. And what an ovation he re- 
ceived! Tennessee folks are justly 
proud of their native son and he really 
outshone himself on this occasion. 

“So, brothers and sisters, if you are 
anywhere near Gatlinburg around the 
latter part of April, be sure to attend 
the festival in honor of the lowly ramp 
— and eat a few if you dare.” 

See what I mean? Now, obviously, 
with this information going into an 
issue that hits the newsstands on April 
15, you’re going to have to do some 
hustling to make the Ramp Festival in 
1960. But as long as this issue fea- 
tures Tennessee anyway, I thought 
you'd like to know about it, even if 
only to plan your trip at some less 
odoriferous time of the year! 

But that’s not all that Harry has to 
say about Tennessee in the spring: 

“On our round- the- country camp- 
ing trip of last year,” he writes, refer- 
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ring to the trip you'll be reading more 
about in another issue, “we arrived in 
Gatlinburg, headquarters of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, just 
in time for the Wildflower Pilgrimages, 
sponsored by the University of Ten- 
nessee each spring the last week in 
April. [This year the dates are April 
28, 29, 30.] They last three days and 
there are eight or ten different trips 
each day, of varying lengths and to 
different areas, each trip conducted by 
a leader, usually a botanist from the 
University of Tennessee. 

“On Thursday we took the 25-mile 
trip up Little River in the Elkmont 
area and rode with Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Coleson of Somerville, Tennessee. 
(Roy owns and publishes a weekly 
newspaper there.) Flowers were in 
profusion, with dogwood at its best, 
and whole mountainsides covered with 
phacelia and five varieties of trillium, 
with dozens of other kinds of wild- 
flowers. We loved the dainty little 
bluet, much like our forget-me-nots. 

“On Friday, again with the Colesons, 
we took the 100-mile photographic 
motorcade trip to Heintooga Over- 
look, Balsam Mountain, Cherokee, 
etc., and drove over a road used only 
as a fire access road throughout the 
year and opened only this one time for 
the wildflower pilgrims. On this trip 
we saw some of the most spectacular 
scenery in the whole park, not open 
to the public at any other time. 

“On Friday I took the five-mile 
nature trail trip into Abrams Falls 
from near Cades Cove, and found 
some flowers I hadn’t seen before —a 
pink wild azalea, trailing-arbutus, an- 
other type of trillium, and one called 
‘gladwings.’ We also saw a deer, a 
pileated woodpecker and a water 
thrush. Also at Cades Cove was an 
old waterpower grist mill in opera- 
tion, grinding out white cornmeal. 
‘Always white?’ I asked. ‘O’ co’se, suh, 
yellow’s only fittin’ for hawgs.’ 

“Abrams Falls at the end of the trail 
was alone worth the hike and was a 
splendid place to eat our lunch. 

“The Smokies are wonderful at all 
times, but are at their best in the 
spring at the time of the Wildflower 
Pilgrimages when people from all over 
the country and even France and Eng- 
land gather in Gatlinburg, some 300 
strong. So bring your camera with 
color film and your best hiking shoes 
and you are all set for one of the out- 
standing experiences of your life.” 


OR the third consecutive year, the 

Department of Recreation of the 
University of Illinois will be host to 
the Family Camping Show at the Illini 
Grove on the campus, May 14 and 15. 
This event is a public service project 
of the department, designed to stimu- 
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late and enrich family camping, to 
show and demonstrate camping 
equipment, and to encourage intelli- 
gent use of parks and forests. 

There will be commercial and non- 
commercial exhibits at the show, and 
families skilled in camping will dem- 
onstrate to others how they camp. 
Demonstrations will range from in- 
expensive gear to more elaborate 
equipment. 

There is no admission charge to the 
show, which will be open from 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. each day. Special events will 
be held Saturday evening, May 14. 
Families, manufacturers and distrib- 
utors who would like to participate 
should contact Dr. Howard E. Weaver, 
Department of Recreation, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


AVE you heard of the Camping 
Council for Travel & Wilderness 
Campers, Inc.? It’s a long name, to be 
sure; but it has some long aims, too, 
the foremost of which is to promote 
programs which will result in more 
campsites for today’s, and tomorrow’s, 
campers. The organization meeting 
was held at Hotel Morrison in Chicago, 
and I was privileged to attend as rep- 
resentive of Kalmbach Publishing Co. 
We’re backing Camping Council’s 
program for better camping — natch! 
At that meeting, I met Ace Rowlee 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, who with 
his wife Polly has compiled the Michi- 
gan Campground Guide, a directory 
to some 600 public and private camp- 
grounds in the two-pensinsula state. 
Ace gave me a copy of the 1959 edi- 
tion and said the 1960 edition was 
ready for the press, with some 100 
additions and corrections to the 
1959 edition. By-mail price of the 
1960 pocket-size directory is $1, and 
if you want a copy you can send to 
Michigan Campground Guide, 128 
East Michigan Avenue, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Tell ’em Andy sent you! 
Another single-state directory is the 
Wisconsin Campers Guide published 
for the Wisconsin Campers Associa- 
tion by Campers Publishing Co., Inc., 
Hartford, Wisconsin. This 11” x 5!4” 
ringbound book, which sells for $1.95, 
lists some 230-odd campgrounds in 
Wisconsin’s 71 counties, alphabetically 
by counties, and is so complete that it 
includes the 15 counties that have no 
camping facilities, and so states. A 
map of each county is included and 
campgrounds are identified by sym- 
bol and number. Facilities are listed 
so you'll know exactly what to ex- 
pect when you get there — even to the 
number of iakes in the county, and 
types of fish. Incidentally, although I 
carry a personal membership in the 
Wisconsin Campers Association, the 


Milwaukee Family Camping Associa- 
tion, the American Camping Associa- 
tion and the National Campers & 
Hikers Association, BETTER CAMPING 
itself is an entirely independent 
magazine, and is not affiliated in any 
way with any single group or organi- 
zation. 

The Complete Campers’ Guide to 
New York & New Jersey, listing more 
than 140 public campsites available 
to tent, trailer, canoe and cabin camp- 
ers, is available from The Sportsman’s 
Guide Publishing Co., 20 Newport Rd., 
Yonkers, N. Y. It sells for $1. 

You can get a fine campground 
guide to all of Colorado simply by 
writing to the Colorado Department 
of Public Relations (see “On the Cov- 
er,” page 34), but for a personally 
checked Campground Guide, Roose- 
velt National Forest Area, send $1 to 
Circle c-h Publications, Box 483, Lit- 
tleton, Colorado — and, of course, tell 
’em Andy sent you. This guide in- 
cludes the Shadow Mountain area and 
Rocky Mountain National Park. All 
in all, there are 40 Colorado camp- 
grounds listed, with 1045 family 


campsites “personally checked by the 
authors,’’ embellished with photos, 
and filled in with camping kinks, 


recipes, and a “Camping Equipment 
Check List” which tells you what you 
should take along, alphabetically. 
Under “F,” for instance, you are re- 
minded not to forget “Food!” — and 
the exclamation mark is theirs, not 
mine. 

The Milwaukee Family Camping 
Association’s annual Campsite Report 
will be ready for mailing on June 1. 
Members of the association will re- 
ceive their copies tor cf  ; non- 
members may obtain a copy by send- 
ing $1 to Milwaukee Family Camping 
Association, 1111 N. 10th St., Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. The report covers only 
campsites actually visited by members 
of the association. 


CAN recommend, from personal ex- 
perience, Tom Helm’s story be- 
ginning on page 16 as a real aid to 
camping. Last November 10, while en 
route to East Lansing, Michigan, to 
talk with Dr. Julian W. Smith about 
camping in general and his own Out- 
door Education Project of Michigan 
State University in particular, I re- 
marked to my wife Thelma, “See that 
mackerel sky? According to the piece 
I just bought from Tom Helm, that 
means we'll have a warm front storm 
in a couple of days or so.” At the time 
the weather was all that you could 
ask for in southern Michigan at that 
time of year. It was a beautiful day, 
with warmth and sun. Warren Dunes 
State Park was closed for the season, 
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but we did ride through the camp- 
ground and decide we'd like to stay 
there sometime. 

Well, anyway, next day as I con- 
tinued on to East Lansing while Thel- 
ma and daughter Laura visited with 
old friends in Kalamazoo, the car radio 
was confidently predicting “snow flur- 
ries.” They didn’t show. But I saw 
Dr. Smith and learned from him about 
Tom Slaughter of Western Michigan 
University back in Kalamazoo, who is 
director of the Western Section of the 
Michigan Family Camping Associa- 
tion. I saw Tom that afternoon, then 
on the 12th we started back for Mil- 
waukee, planning to spend the night 
somewhere near Long’s Village Pump 
just outside Dyer, Ind. (A wonderful 
place for a supperclub meal.) 

We did manage to get to Dyer, and, 
indeed, a few miles farther to spend 
the night in an electrically heated mo- 
tel. But you should have seen what we 
drove through to get there! It was the 
season’s first snowstorm, and a lulu — 
the very type you might have ex- 
pected from a two-day-old mackerel 
sky, after reading Tom Helm’s story. 

I’ve called a couple of other storms, 
too, since then, using the formula Tom 
gives. But nothing quite so spectacular 
as that first-of-the-season storm that 
had even the weather bureau fooled. 

Incidentally, if you’d like a pocket- 
size (or larger) collection of cloud 
pictures to take with you on your next 
camping trip, for the purpose of fore- 
casting the weather, you might look 
into the offer of W. Rubin in our 
Classified Marketplace, page 31. 


O YOU belong to a local family 
camping club? If you do, you can 
do me a big favor by asking your club 
secretary to write to me and give me 


the following information, in the order 
listed. A 3-cent postal card will do. 

1. Give name of state. 

2. Give name of city. 

3. Give name of club. 

4. Where does club meet? 
5. When does club meet? 
Wednesdays, 7 p.m.) 

6. Give names of officers: President, Secretary. 

7. Comments. (For example, number of members, 
main purposes of club, etc.) 

8. Secretary’s written signature, please, so we'll know 
the information is genuine. 

I have two purposes in asking for 
this information: 1, we may find it of 
enough interest to run a club direc- 
tory in some future issue of BETTER 
CAMPING; 2, it will enable us to send 
your club advance information about 
the contents of future issues of the 
magazine, just in case you'd like to 


know. 


(For example, Ist & 3rd 


ERE are a couple of bits of wisdom 

from a reader, Bernice (Mrs. Nor- 
man H.) Benning, 3211 S. 72nd Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin: “In camp- 
ing on tours,” she writes, “a folding 
table is invaluable. There are many 
places one can camp, if one has a 
table to use. We had use of one this 
year and were glad we had it in the 
Black Hills and in Yellowstone, as well 
as in traveling to and fro. 

“We travel without an ice box. We 
have found that a way to keep fresh 
milk cool and palatable overnight is 
to put it into a bucket of cold water 
and cover it with a cloth or towels or 
something of the like, so that evapora- 
tion can take place. Even in Arkansas 
with the weather very hot it kept the 
milk good. Where there are animals 
about that could get into the milk, we 
have strung the pail up on a washline 
between trees so that it was out of 
their reach.” 

(Katie, make out a check for Mrs. 
Henning: $2 each for those two kamp- 
kinks.) 








“Oh, dear! I think your father got out of the 
wrong side of the bed this morning.” 
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Mrs. Henning continues: “We have 
traveled about a good deal and have 
found many good places to camp. As a 
rule we don’t camp in the extremely 
primitive or wild places, but have had 
to at times. We also found that there 
are some places where there just 
aren’t camping places, but that if we 
went into trailer courts, they would 
usually let us camp overnight. This 
was true in Niagara Falls, Ontario, and 
in Toronto, Ontario, and also in Wor- 
land, Wyoming, near Yellowstone.” 

For more on the subject of what to 
do when you can’t find a place to pitch 
a tent, see page 9. 


ROM my home town of Downers 

Grove, Illinois (5211 Lee Avenue, 
to be exact): “Dear Andy: February 
snows always lead us to thoughts of 
camping, so we were pleased to find 
your new magazine at the news 
agency one snowy Sunday. 

“How about a Why Don’t They? 
column, like 

“‘Why don’t more parks rent 
bikes?’ or 

“*Why don’t more campers put up 
signs giving their name and where 
they are from?’ It is such a friendly 
gesture. We had more fun at Tippe- 
canoe River State Park, Indiana, by 
posting a sign reading TYLER’S HERE 
Too! 

“Sincerely, Dick Tyler.” 

Dick’s letter arrived in an envelope 
all its own. In the same mail, I re- 
ceived five other letters, one signed 
Richard B. Tyler, one Barbara & Dick 
Tyler, and three Barbara Tyler (Mrs. 
R. B.). All of them came from 5211 
Lee Avenue, and all contained good 
camping kinks. I expect to use some 
of them soon. 


ERE’S a tip from Dan Beltz, 2109 

Shelby Avenue, Evansville 14, 
Indiana, who prefaced his remarks 
with “Last year my wife, daughter 
and myself took our first camping ex- 
pedition as a family group. ... We 
had an extra canvas, which, to our 
sorrow, we spread on the ground and 
then pitched the tent upon the canvas. 
Take a tip from one who knows, never 
pitch a tent with a sewn-in floor on a 
canvas. 

“The second night out, it rained. 
The bottom canvas, being waterproof, 
left nowhere for the water to go but 
to lie in puddles between our tent 
floor and the canvas, which makes for 
soggy sleeping.” 

Sure it does! Thanks for the tip 
(for which you'll shortly be receiving 
our check), Dan, and maybe we'll be 
using some of your other material in 
subsequent issues. 


Continued on next page 
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of erecting an umbrella tent. Made of dry- 
treated army duck, it is the finest tent 
money can buy It sells at $164.50. 











Over 100 pages. Shows all Wildwood 


1021 W. WALNUT ST. 
MILWAUKEE 5, WIS. 











All outdoors is yours 
to enjoy “family style” 
with the famous 


E-Z KAMPER 


See your dealer or write: 


E-Z KAMPER INC. 


LOYAL, WISCONSIN 








FEATHER-WEIGHT WATER JUGS 


Best solution to your 
camp water problems! 


Made of tough, shatter- 
proof polyethylene—very 
light weight (12 to 15 
jugs weigh the same as 
one gallon glass jug). 
Square shape makes 
maximum use of icebox 
space (4 jugs equal 1 cu. 
ft.). Can be cooled from 
a line on your boat. 





One gal. size Caspec Water Carrier, ppd. $1.25 
One 4-pack gal. size Carriers, ppd ae 
Please send check with order 
C. F. STRUCK CORP. 


CEDARBURG, WIS. 


























WHERE TO CAMP 


CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 
The up-to-the-minute, informative, 
authoritative guide to camping across 
the U.S.A. Lists the campsites, public 
and private, nearest highway and/or 
location. Gives facilities, charges, other 
information. Spiral bound book fits 
auto glove compartment. Easy-to-read 
maps of each state with camp loca- 
tions. Postpaid, only 


Add 35c for 1st class, 65c for airmail 


CAMPING MAPS, Canadian Edit. 


monuments, recreation areas noted. 
Posteela. enuly .......2.5-.02026..- $1.00 


Add 20c for 1st class, 40c for airmail 


Locates the campsites in every Prov- fPROR OG. ako, 
ince, both public and private, with | rong 9 te 0 ie NJ | 
a —_ Includes Alkan | a : real “— ae —e n te tot | 
ighway map and camp sites. Post- nclosed fin end me the tol- 
ON eee eee $1.00 | lowing postpaid (please check quantity). | 
Add 20c for 1st class, 40c for airmail | _____Camping Maps, U.S.A. at $1.95 l 
CAMPING TRIPS, U.S.A. | Camping Maps, Canadian Edition at $1 
Companion booklet to Camping Maps, Camping Trips, U.S.A. at $1.00 | 
U.S.A. gives coast-to-coast listing of | | 
major highways and accessible camp- | itis 
grounds within 25 miles of routes. Bor- ‘ | 
der-to-border listing of roads and | | 
campsites in all directions. Parks, | Address l 
] 


yin’ cAMPIMG | Sine 
f cle TRIPS =| MAPS 


erat Be 


Send cash, check or money order to 




















City, Zone, State — 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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CAMPING 
PACKAGE 


$84.83 





2 PEOPLE — $84.83 
5’x7’ wall tent, 2 sleeping bags, 
Instalite stove, Instalite lantern, 2 
stools, ice chest and 6’ x 8’ ground 
cloth or tarp. 

3 PEOPLE — $107.40 
Same as above except 7'x7’ wall 
tent, Kampkook stove, 3 sleeping 
bags, 3 stools and 8’x8’ ground 
cloth or tarp. 

4 PEOPLE — $129.39 
Same as above except 7’'x 9’ wall 
tent, 4 sleeping bags, Kampkook 
stove, 4 stools and 8’x 10’ ground 
cloth or tarp. 





2 PEOPLE — $113.71 
6’x7’ umbrella tent (fleor & 
screen), 2 sleeping bags, Kampkook 
L.P. gas stove, Cronco aluminum 
ice chest, Instalite L.P. gas lantern 
and 2 stools. 


3 PEOPLE — $137.94 
Same as above except 7x9’ um- 
brella tent, 3 sleeping bags and 3 
stools. 

4 PEOPLE — $166.30 
Same as above except 9’'x 9’ um- 
brella tent, 4 sleeping bags and 4 
stools. 
Equipment is nationally advertised, standard 
brands, Tents are made of heavy mildew and water 
resistant treated material. If not completely sat- 
isfied, you may return if unused. 5% deposit 
with order, balance COD. Send fuii payment with 


order —— we will pay shipping charges. Include 
Sales Tax on orders shipped in S.C. only. 


Dealers discount on 6 or more. 
For your complete camping needs contact: 


COLUMBIA TENT 
& AWNING CO. 


1314 Rosewood Dr. Columbia, S. C. 
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EW friend of mine, name of L. D. 
Blair, 737 Meadows Building, Dal- 
las 6, Texas, has written me a letter: 
“T would like to compliment you on 
your camping magazine as we have 
long needed one and yours fills the 
need nicely. [See what I mean when 
I say he’s a new friend of mine?]... 
“The last two years, my family and 
another family have gone on camping 
trips together. There are four in my 
family and six in the other. The chil- 
dren range in age from 14 down to 
two years old. 

“In 1958, we drove from Dallas to 
the Santa Fe National Forest in New 
Mexico and camped above Cowles, 
using tents. (Mine must have weighed 
a thousand pounds.) In 1959, we both 
bought Nimrod camping trailers (1958 
models from a rental agency) and 
traveled more in style. We figured 
that in three years at the very most, 
they would pay for themselves. 

“We went to Cimmaron Canyon in 
New Mexico, as I had been there once 
and thought it beautiful. It still was, 
but after spending two nights chasing 
bears away from the groceries (the 
last bear I tried to chase was over 
seven feet tall and the eyes glaring 
back at me from my light were 12 
inches apart and she didn’t chase), we 
broke camp and moved up to Red 
River, which is beautiful country also. 
We spent the rest of our vacation 
there till we had to come home. We 
drove down to Santa Fe so we could 
have a Mexican dinner (the only meal 
we ate out). Santa Fe was very 
crowded and we finally found the El 
Conquistador where the food was out 
of this world. We parted ways there 
and started home while the other 
family (the Coffeys) went south to 
Carlsbad Caverns... . 

“I just bought a 1960 Chevrolet 
station wagon which I plan to use on 
[this year’s] trip. By the way, I have 
a good suggestion for families going 
on long camping trips. If at all possi- 


ON THE COVER 
Colorado abounds with good places 
to camp, such as at Brainard Lake 
Campground four miles west of 
Ward, off state highway 160 in Roose- 
velt National Forest. Elevation here 
is 10,505 feet. There are 17 campsites, 
45 picnic units, 64 tables, 62 stoves or 
fireplaces, and well water. Besides 
camping and picnicking you can en- 
joy fishing and hiking over scenic 
trails. A gold-mine region is nearby. 
Attractions are Isabell Glacier and 
Alpine Lake. The state issues a 
dandy directory of campgrounds 
within its national forests, parks and 
monuments. The address is Colorado 
Department of Public Relations, 
State Capitol, Denver. Tell ’em Andy 
sent you! 


BETTER CAMPING 





ble, try to get another family to go 
along. It paid great dividends on our 
1958 trip. 

“On one sightseeing tour, the Cof- 
feys’ car conked out in the middle of 
nowhere. They would have been 
stranded if I hadn’t been there to 
drive him in to Los Alamos to get a 
mechanic, who fixed it in no time. 

“A day later, we were driving across 
a desert and the lower hose to my 
radiator busted. Jeff Coffey made 
about 10 trips to water holes (he trav- 
eled a lot of miles) to get water for 
my car, and we nursed it into Santa 
Fe, where I was able to get it repaired. 

“In both cases, and especially in my 
case, where we were on a back road 
where there was no traffic, being to- 
gether was a lifesaver.” 


NE of the hazards of editing a mag- 

azine is that of unwittingly pick- 
ing up some false information and 
using it without checking it out thor- 
oughly. Such a thing is especially 
easy to do during the confusion of 
getting out a first issue. 

Which is to say, we goofed in our 
March-April issue when we added 
some information to a caption in the 
Goldenrod Gallfly story. Without 
checking with author Gordon S. 
Smith, we made the statement that 
gallflies are “also called deerflies. 
They sting like the dickens.” Gordon 
was nice enough about it when he 
called the booboo to my attention: 
“Incidentally, if a reader questions the 
caption on page 14, here is the answer: 
Deerflies belong to the family Tabani- 
dae, species Chrysops callidas. They 
are not gallflies, which belong to the 
family Trypaneidae, species Eurosta 
solidaginis —a different animal that 
does not sting that I know of.” 

Well, a reader did question it. Let’s 
hear from David L. Carson of the 
Cleveland Heights School Camp, c/o 
Red Raider Camps, Novelty, Ohio: 

“My copy of the initial issue of 
BETTER CAMPING,” he writes, “was re- 
ceived today, and read with great in- 
terest and enjoyment. However, with 
all due respect to Mr. Gordon S. 
Smith, author of ‘The Goldenrod Gall- 
fly,’ I would like to question the cap- 
tion beneath the picture on page 14, 
which states, . . . ‘also called deerflies. 
They sting like the dickens.’ 

“These gallflies are members of the 
family Trypetidae, often referred to 
as the fruitflies, numbering among 
some of the most important economic 
pests of man. The deerfly is a mem- 
ber of the family Tabanidae, which 
includes the deerflies and the horse- 
flies, etc., all notoriuus biting dipter- 
ous insects. 

“A sting is usually administered by 
some appendage located in the pos- 
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terial extremities of the offender, of- 
ten a modified ovipositor, or egg- 
laying organ, whereas a bite is admin- 
istered by the mouthparts. Both bites 
and stings are usually inflicted by the 
female of the species involved, though 
there are some exceptions. I know of 
no instance among the Diptera where 
the creature stings its victim, although 
there might conceivably be such. 

“In all fairness to the author, I 
should point out that the term ‘deer- 
fly,’ as used in the article, could be a 
local colloquialism for the insect in 
question, but nevertheless, it does 
make it confusing for those of us who 
associate the term with something 
entirely different. 

“It might help to explain why I 
take exception to such a seemingly 
minor issue. For the past few years, 
I have been teaching Natural Science 
in public schools, and one of the big- 
gest obstacles that I encounter is in 
correcting erroneous impressions 
about such things that have been 
handed down from parents to children 
for generations. There was some ex- 
cuse for this when the real facts were 
not knuwn; however, with the accum- 
ulation of knowledge in the natural 
sciences within the past century, a 
greater effort should be expended to 
disseminate accurate information. 
With the combined interest in nature 
and camping in this country today, 
your section on ‘The Nature of Camp- 
ing’ is in a unique position to help do 
some of this important work. I hope it 
will continue to be a regular feature 
of your fine publication.” 

I’ve already pointed out that the 
error was not Gordon’s. Now I'll add 
that the caption was not entirely in- 
correct. Some people vo call them When the tarpon jump at Tampa 
deerflies, and that’s how I got the f ay. > Or they slalom Aspen snow 
wrong information. But I'm happy to Why not scamper in a Camper 
make the correction, and we’ll try to A’Nimrodding you can go. 


i do better in the future. i 
' And “The Nature of Camping” will f Roam through our wondrous rocks and rills 
~ |. 








From Cumberland Gap to the Cape of Cod 
There’s a world to see in a trim Nimrod. &\ 
Circle the Chesapeake on U. S. 1 

Or hitch up the Nimrod for the Skyline run. 

























be a regular feature of BETTER CAmp- Without collecting motel bills. 
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k ING. With suitable research before ad- ee Hook a fighting muskelunge 

} dition of statements not the author’s. Without the wallet-bustin’ plunge. 

} “By the way,” writes L. G. Slater T peek ; a —s ; - a 

‘ ’ ry mountains, ranch or seashore; or try a pleasant mix. % 

: of R. 2, South Whitley, Ind., “those y zie ist FP : ~aa<, is{ 

Take Mother and the injuns; the Nimrod will sleep six. YY 
goldenrod galls make excellent fish cee : a Ay / 
bobbers.” Plenty tall for even Dad, unless he’s six-foot-eight. —.+*_+ =e 
The Nimrod is your instant house from Gulf to Golden Gate. 
ANT to help make Better Camp- If your meat is North Woods hunting, 
ING better? Tell your friends a Water skis on Lake Tahoe 
about the magazine and ask them to There’s a low-cost road to pleasure 
subscribe — or subscribe for them, if ane ll When a’Nimrodding you go. 
Pe ee a ae eh a, ea cr aren oe cnn rab iph —ig et eee ae eaeee 
subscribers we get, the better a maga- Ni ROD EQUIPMENT DIVISION, Ward Manufacturing, Inc. 
| zine we can give you. m 2534 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 

ta 

iy Tell you what we'll do. You sub- To find out where you can rent [J or buy [] a Nimrod Camper, mail the handy coupon. 

i scribe for Campfire Embers at $2 a 


NAME 





year and we’ll throw in Betrer Camp- 


ING absolutely free! ADDRESS 
4 CITY. ZONE___ STATE 
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Better 
CamPine 


The magazine of the open road 
invites you to be a 


Charter Subscriber to 


Bujduipz 438}10g 


O9G6/ /4AN"y- ya40y 


Bett 
CAMPING 


Here IS America’s newest magazine . . . designed to . Tr ecccs aco nae oa 
serve the needs of all family campers. Published every , Sa eeee  oees bee relia 
other month, BETTER CAMPING will tell you about the 

better ways of camping, interesting places to camp, 

scenic tours and what to do to increase your pleasures of 

living in the out-of-doors. 

A subscription now will make you a Charter Subscriber 

and assure you of receiving every issue promptly, direct- 

by-mail. Saves time, too. No need to stop and ask if the 

new copy of BETTER CAMPING is ready. The postman 


always remembers. 


Annual subscription (six issues) $2 


Give your postman the green light 


if you prefer not to clip this coupon, 
simply send your remittance to address below. 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 6465, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Count me in as a Charter Subscriber. Enclosed find 
$2.00 for an annual subscription to BETTER CAMPING. 
Start with the next issue. 


(Outside the Americas: 25c extra per year) 


Name — 





Address 





City, Zone, State 
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